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ore In Every Way 
than the Price Ever Bought Before 


That’s what they’re saying about the 
All-American Six .. . ““More in every 
way than the price ever bought before. 
More size... more style ... more qual- 
ity through and through.” And in 
proof of their sweeping statements 
are facts and figures such as these. 
a ae 


Beautiful bodies by Fisher... the very 
embodiment of luxury and charm. Of 
sturdy, lasting construction . ..com- 
bining hardwood and steel. Of deep- 
cushioned comfort . . . restful riding 
ease. Of roominess without sacrifice 
of style. 
* * * 

A smooth, silent, powerful engine... 
rugged and simple throughout. With 
212 cubic inches displacement . . . 79- 
Ib. crankshaft ...AC fuel pump... 
harmonic balancer ... and! the fa- 
mous G-M-R cylinder head. 


A wheelbase of 117 inches . . . a self- 
ventilating, self-adjusting clutch ... 
foot-controlled tilting beam head- 
lights... deep, rugged frame. . . over- 
size tires 29 x 5.50 inches in size. 
. 7 * * 

A combination of quality features 
never dreamed of ’til the All-Ameri- 
can Six swept into the field. Just ex- 
amine this impressive car and drive 
it...and you'll say, too... “‘Here’s 
the greatest automobile value I can 
possibly buy.”’ 


*LOAS seers 


Landau Coupe. #1045 4-Door-Sedan . 4] 145 
Sport Roadster $1075 Cabriolet....... #1155 


Phacton’........ #1075 Landau Sedan.. #1265 


New Series Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices at fac- 

tory. Delivered prices include minimum handling 

charges. Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors 
Time Payment Pian. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Factory FREE. Otter 
We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
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HE editor just showed me a letter 


wrote him by some white collar feller 
that read like this: “I have just about 
come to the conclusion that Bill Casper, 

. in view of his utter 
ignorance of the 
dairy business, should 
make a start with 
goats—common nan- 
nies at that! Don't 
you ?” 

Talk about ignor- 
ance, can you beat 
that? Why he don't 
even know good 
English “Don’t 
you?” he says. Don't 
you what? Read the 
whole thing over and see if you can, tell. 
And besides I ain’t takin’ no such slams 
without turnin’ the other cheek. “Dairy 
business!” Shucks! Why don’t he stop 
puttin’ on airs with his high brow talk 
and just say milkin’ cows? And further- 
more, when it comes to knowin’ some- 
thin’ about that, I'll take a bet, though I 
ain’t no bettin’ man, that Marthy has 
milked just as many cows and probably 
a lot more than his wife ever did or ever 
will milk. Now I reckon he can shut up 
about his ignorance. 

Well J see a lot of interestin’ things 
in the ads again this week. About the 
first thing I seen was that big tractor 
that’s so high in the straddle. The funny 
thing is they play like the tractor had 





wrote a letter braggin’ about what it’ 


could do. I reckon if I had somethin’ that 
would do all that work I could do a little 
playin’ too. 

I see by the ads in this paper they got 
another mighty fine automobile. It must 
be a fast one from the way it looks like 
it’s runnin’. Well the more of ‘em they 
sell the better I like it ’cause the more 
tires are wore out the more cotton is 
used. 

I see by the ads in this paper another 
free book. This one is for chicken rais- 
ers. I think I'll just write and have it 
sent to Marthy so maybe she can make 
enough money over and above the store 
bill so she won't be pesterin’ me about 
money to buy clothes with. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





' KILLING WILD ONIONS AND | 
NUTGRASS | 


ARMERS with small areas of wild 

onions and nutgrass are often inter- 
ested in a method to destroy these pests. 
The early spring is the best time to be- 
gin fighting these bad weeds. In the 
Northern States sprinkling wild onions in 
April with waste oil from crankcases of 
autos has proved successful in practically 
eradicating them in one season. The oil 
is applied from a sprinkling can so the 
tops of the onions are covered with oil. 
Such treatment destroys the tops and the 
roots will rot. Plowing in both fall and 
spring for three years will also get rid 
of wild onions. 

A farmer in Southwest Georgia had a 
small patch of nutgrass eradicated sev- 
eral years ago by plowing it with a turn- 
ing plow each two to three weeks during 
the growing season. This plan was tried 
on a small patch on the experimental field 
at Athens during one of the rather dry 
summers recently and more than 90 per 
cent of the nutgrass was destroyed in a 
season. It is believed the entire spot would 
have been eradicated if the season had 
been normal or wet. 

PAUL TABOR. 


Tincle Ab Says 


The heaviest taxes he 
has to pay are the ones 
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terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
Street, Fairfield, 1 
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The County Agent Puts a Shoulder to the Wheel 


Director Duncan Summarizes Alabama Work in His Annual Report 


Alabama is generally understood. The same is 

true of the home demonstration agents and also 

the specialists in the various lines working out from 
Auburn in codperation with the county agents. 

A report of the activities of the Alabama county 

agents and state extension workers in Alabama in 1927 


Tai work of the county demonstration agents in 








ROF. L. N. Duncan, di- 

rector of Extension Ser- 

vice of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, who has been 
invited by the Federal Bureau 
of Education at Washington 
to direct a survey of extension 
work in seven states. Several 
weeks will be required to com- 
plete this work. Dr. Duncan's 
selection is further recognition 
of his fine leadership in the Alabama Extension 
Service. 





L. N. DUNCAN 








has been made by Prof. L. N. Duncan, director. It is 
a report of the Alabama Extension Service which is 
the extension division of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 

To make the work of maximum efficiency, Professor 
Duncan pointed out that county agents work with 
groups—with organized farm people. In this way they 
were able to serve more people—to multiply the value 
of their services. They worked not only with the 
Farm Bureau but also with other organizations having 
a program of work which they could approve. 

The groups and the organizations with which county 
agents and home demonstration agents codperated in 
1927 had a membership of 32,518, of which 12,000 were 
in the Farm Bureau; 6,618 in the home demonstration 
councils; 8,499 were 4-H club girls; and 5,401 were 
4-H club boys. In additoin, other organizations and 
others sérved indirectly brought the total number up 
to more than 100,000. 


The Average County Agent 


HE average county agent had a definite plan of 

work in 14 communities. Each agent had 22 

junior leaders and 43 adult leaders. The number 
of different farms visited was 340 with a total of 616 
farm visits made during the year. The number of differ- 
ent farms visited showed an increase of 28 over 1926. 


Farmers are making better use of the telephone, as 
each agent averaged 572 telephone calls relating to ex- 
tension work, com- 
pared with 537 in 
1926. Office calls 
totaled 1,301, com- 
pared with 1,265 
the previous year. 
Days spent in of- 
fice were 79; in field 
191. News paper 
articles were 52; 
individual letters, 
1,260; bulletins dis- 
tributed, 798. Nine 
training meetings 
were held in each 
county with 32 
junior leaders and 
61 adult leaders in 
attendance. 

An average Of 
one community fair 
was held in each 
county under 
the supervision of 





By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


county agents; and 50 per cent of the counties held 
county fairs. Club enrollment averaged 103 per county. 


Other statistics are of interest in this connection. 
During the year the 62 county agents made 37,624 farm 
visits and held 1,977 meetings attended by 101,227 
people. In addition they held 9,649 field meetings where 
demonstrations were in progress, and these were at- 
tended by 88,199 people. 


Better Business Emphasized 


HE business side of farming—buying and selling 

—was emphasized in 1927 as in former years. In 

doing this, county agents were not acting as busi- 
ness agents for individual farmers or for groups of 
farmers but they assisted them in. an educational way. 
With some of the miscellaneous products, county 
agents gave demonstrations in selling to better advan- 
tage through coéperative effort. 

Professor Duncan and others engaged in extension 
work in Alabama are convinced that a big need of 
farmers is a better market for what they produce. It 
is unsound economically and unwise in practice to en- 
courage production without assisting in marketing. 
Selling is half the game, and unless it is done to advan- 
tage, the production work results in disappointment. 


Below is a summary of codperative selling done by 
Alabama farmers in 1927 with the codperation of the 





county agents and other extension workers of 
Auburn :— 
Article Value Saving 
WE ociceccovcccccoscccecccsecdes $ 70,800.00 $ 5,677.50 
BED. a cadacécdedctivkenngedbedcese 496,668.27 51,913.07 
WROMOTD odor cccvccsdveevesacesese 125,000.00 539.38 
EROS © no civccdnctuteaecceooespeca 11,806.16 2,100.00 
CUED MATMOEE ccccccccaccccdesere 313,903.22 30,000.00 
FEOF 6-05 scvctocesoccccveeseesoccees 71,093 65 10,147.25 
CGD. vodces odcccvccsccscesecnssove 2,080.00 325.00. 
DEN padcocredbedbeaseseudassbasens 43,947.45 5,444.00 
Miscellaneous .......eceeeeeecess 13,500.00 2,600.00 
ae eee $1,148,797.75 $128,746.20 


To the above should be added 107,000 bales of cotton 
of the 1926 crop sold codperatively by the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, with which extension 
workers codperated. They were not responsible for the 
business end of it but codperated with farmers and 
with the organization in an educational way. This cot- 
ton was worth approximately $7,500,000. 

In addition, County Agent J. L. Liles reported that 
the Jefferson County Truck Growers’ Association, with 
which he codperated, did a business of $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 





: 


Codperative Buying 


HE farmer’s problems—like those of the manu- 
facturer—fall into three groups: namely, buying, 
production, and selling. County agents in Ala- 
bama have rendered a service of untold value by assist- 
ing farmers in buying fertilizers, seeds, and other 
things going into production. They were not business 
agents for farmers but gave them information as to 
what to buy and how to use it. They were expert 
advisors. 
Below is a summary of coéperative buying done by 
Alabama farmers in 1927 as advised by county agents: 





Article Value Saving 
Seed (786,000 pounds) .......... $ 156,464.90 $ 24,890.42 
WOUGTNOED Nic 0 dcciccdocbdotacceses 1,218,912.09 164,091.65 
oO er ee ee 967. 1,710.50 
CORO. oa cscthadcccdcsgyasevec dies 9,288.90 1,203.80 
DGREAREOM 5. i sv cha cb ucesée bees 3,652.20 795.62 

OUT eis cb vc'cs ndaescrececonenseeee 4,082.19 1,037.32 
NEE.» <n4. 620 +4 onngeseeh namwhan 5,442.50 1,199.50 
ROMUDOMDOMNED 3b 050g gasouedisenscend 2,418.15 364.60 
Spray materials ......sccceocsses 2,632.11 647.59 
BEE. «J onvheos caveeeancboundsanathes 25,179.40 4,088.92 
SEE <n enki anes Goan espedeudedeses 1,920.00 660.00 
er perl Perera: 24,084.89 9,136.77 
Cooperative gin ....ccsecececcess 19,800.00 1,200.00 
Miscellaneous ........ccssccesece 22,021.50 3,555.93 

Grand total 2... .ccscedeadsss $1,501,866.09 $214,582.62 


Soils, Crops, Fertilizers 


N 1927—as in former years—Alabama extension 

workers placed emphasis upon soils, crops, and fer- 

tilizers. Soil improvement work was a major project 
with the county agents. Legumes were a major part 
of this work. This included both winter and summer 
legumes. That their methods were effective is shown 
by the fact that 786,448 pounds of winter legume seed 
were bought and sowed in Alabama during the fall of 
1927. These sowings were divided as follows: 728,521 
pounds hairy vetch; 18,397 pounds Monantha vetch; 
38,471 pounds Austrian peas. 


These figures tell a big story about soil improvement 
work in Alabama. It began when the experiment sta- 
tion started its systematic research work to determine 
the winter legumes for Alabama and how to grow 
them. It reached its climax in the fall of 1927; and 
promises greater developments in the future. Last fall, 
2,773 farmers sowed winter legumes the first time. 

As usual farmers were encouraged to sow the maxi- 
mum amount of summer legumes—cowpeas and soy- 
beans. These crops are used as hay as well as for soil 


improvement, soybeans being the leader. 

Crops work included demonstrations with varieties, 
fertilizer tests, cultural methods, and the use of farm 
machinery—the goal being greater production at a 
lower cost per unit. 


Results with fer- 
tilizers— mentioned 
above — were out- 
standing. Through- 
out the state farm- 
ers who fertilized 
the “Auburn way” 
made larger yields 
at a lower cost per 
pound. In_ brief, 
they got more for 
each dollar invest- 

- ed in commercial 
fertilizers. This 
was the most out- 
standing production 
project of Ala- 
bama county agents 
in 1927. 

Livestock were 
not overlooked. In 
doing this the 

(Concluded on 


THERE IS AN EVER-INCREASING NEED FOR THIS PROPOSED VISITORS’ BUILDING ON THE AUBURN. CAMPUS. page 22) 
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ONWARD, AUBURN! 
T: THE election of Bradford Knapp to be president 


of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the board of 

trustees has chosen an outstanding figure in South- 
ern agriculture. Cherishing the name of his illustrious 
father, the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, founder of the 
farm demonstration work, the son has devoted his 
talents and his life to furthering the principles so ably 
outlined and developed by his father. 


Bradford Knapp was born in Iowa and educated at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He farmed 
in Louisiana and then studied law at the University of 
Michigan. In 1909 he was appointed assistant to his 
father in farm demonstration work and at the death of 
his father in 1911, Bradford Knapp was made chief of 
the office of farm demonstration work, United States 
Department of Agriculture, later becoming chief of the 
office of extension work, South, when that office was 
formed. 

Early in 1920 he left the Department of Agriculture 
to head the agricultural work in Arkansas, having been 
selected as dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and director of the experiment 
station. In 1923, he resigned to become president of 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College. Coupled with this 
great background of experience is Dr. Knapp’s per- 
sonal magnetism, a commanding presence, an inherent 
sympathy for and interest in all the people, whatever 
their circumstances may be. 

While the circumstances surrounding the resignation 
of Dr. Spright Dowell are much to be regretted, that 
is a matter of the past, and it is Auburn’s future that 
must be looked to now. There are comparatively few 
men who have even a large share of the qualities neces- 
sary for a successful college executive. Certainly there 
are few with such qualities who have had the oppor- 
tunities to put them to the test. Bradford Knapp has 
such qualities—qualities that have gone through long 
periods of seasoning, have been tested and proved. And 
the rich experience of all these years is to be Auburn's 
gain. Onward, Auburn! 


CREDIT SYSTEM HURTS BUSINESS MEN 
AND FARMERS 


: the present Southern crop-mortage, time- 
prices credit system is one of the greatest of all 
drawbacks to agricultural progress and prosperity 
has long been our belief. Equally strong has been our 
belief and conviction that the system is also a serious 
hindrance to commercial and business progress in the 
South. We believe énlightened and far-sighted mer- 
chants and business men should join us in a campaign 
to get farmers on a cash basis with all that this would 
mean in an outburst of new hope, energy, and progress 
in our section. 

In saying this we are making no indictment of indi- 
vidual time-merchants. Some of the finest men we 
have ever known were time-merchants. We think now 
of one or two special acquaintances of ours who were 
always trying to be lenient with their customers and 
sacrificed their own fortunes as a result of the system. 


On the other hand, because the time-prices system 
puts the poor fellow so completely at the mercy of the 
merchant, a very different class of men is also attracted 
to it. These are the men who have no bowels of mercy 
and resolve to make profits by grinding the faces of 
the poor. Just a few days ago one of the most promi- 
nent physicians of our acquaintance said to us: “When- 
ever a tenant gives a crop mortgage, he destroys his 
credit so far as anybody but the merchant is concerned. 
Consequently, I long ago made it a rule not to attend 


tenants unless [ either got an order from the merchant ~* 


or else simply made it a charity case. In one case | 
think of now, a tenant ran up a bill for $76 which the 
merchant paid: Later when the tenant asked me how 
much I had charged, I told him $76—not realizing that 
his store account showed a charge of $186 for my ser- 
vices or exactly $110°more than my charge had really 
been! And the merchant had the temerity to denounce 
me for telling the crop-lien victim how much my charge 
had been. ‘We paid you your $76; it’s none of your 
business how much we charged him,’ he said.” 

The crop mortgage system simply puts countless 
thousands of tenant farmers at the mercy of their mer- 
chants. And wherever any system exists whereby it 
is possible to take advantage of the ignorant and help- 
less, some people in the business will always take that 
advantage. The big class of honest, honorable, high- 
toned time-merchants have to compete with men of the 
type illustrated, in this doctor’s story. It is hard for them 
to do a square business and survive such competition. 
Consequently every year finds an increasing number 
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When Spring Plowing Begins 
OON the smell of the soil will be freed, that 
elemental stimulating odor that is unlike 
every other and that exhilarates today as 
when the first man turned the soil. It is a cre- 
ative perfume that suggests teams afield, grow- 
ing crops, the very essence of the romantic earth. 
i If there were no other criterion by which to dis- 
tinguish the real farmer, born to the land, I 
q should know him by his response to the smell of 
\] the furrow; this redolence will be his incerise, it 
will be an aroma stronger than the balm of pine 
woods or the wild tang of the sea; it will bring 
] him from the factory and the city and send him 
5 into the field with his plow or with any imple- 
ment that will open the ground and set its fra- 
5 grance free. It will unlock old memories, grown 
0 dim with the rust of years; it will fill him with 
dreams of flocks on soft pastures and of corn or 
i} cotton in long straight rows; it will inspire him 
5 with health; it will vision him of summer and 
harvest, and set him into the determination of 
i} spirit that will carry his year to its finish—Lib- 
i erty H. Bailey, in The Harvest. 
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of time-merchants who are either going on a cash basis 
themselves or urging their patrons to go ona cash basis. 

The Progressive Farmer has always believed that the 
best interests of Southern business men, just as truly 
as the best interests of the agricultural classes, demand 
the abolition of the crop-mortgage system. As we said 
in an appeal to Southern merchants some years ago (it 
was before automobiles supplanted carriages and bug- 
gies) :— 

“Consider this phase of the question, Mr. Mer- 
chant: Your prosperity depends upon prosperous 
patrons, and the crop lien keeps your patrons poor. 
The poor fellow doesn’t use proper work stock and 
machinery to make good crops; doesn’t rotate and 
grow legumes to keep his soil in condition to make 
good crops. He keeps poor and keeps you poor 
with him—keeps you making small profits, as we 
have said, selling Western meat, scooters, and to- 
bacco, when you ought to be selling that man rid- 
ing plows, binders, carriages, and pianos. With the 
crop-lien system removed, the tenant, kept within 
limits, will get ahead, equip his farm better, make 
more money, and be a better customer for the mer- 
chant. And the merchant, freed from financing so 
many farmers, will be able to turn over his money 
faster.” 

Every thoughtful tenant farmer knows, too, that 
under the time-prices system thousands of shiftless 
and dishonest tenants will not pay their bills. Hence 
the industrious and honest crop-lien victims have to pay 
enough extra profits to take care of the losses on the 
other classes. This often breeds resentment as is 
illustrated by what a merchant himself once remarked 
to us:— 


“The crop-lien system ruins character. Too often 
the renter feels that he is being overcharged, and 
resolves in turn to rob the merchant, if he can. 
Then the merchant decides that the tenant is a 
scoundrel, who doesn’t deserve just treatment, and 
so each loses confidence in the other. The merchant 
becomes a bullying overlord, and the tenant a 
crafty, resentful serf.” 

All in all, the crop-lien, time-prices system is inher- 
ently vicious—bad for both honest farmers and for 
honest merchants. Every Southern farmer who can 
possibly do so should select a strong bank, deposit his 
money in it when he has it, make friends with the man- 
agement, borrow from the bank what he absolutely 


‘must have in order to conduct his farming operations 








Next Week’s Woman’s Special 
“Tf I Were Marrying Again” Contest Letters. 
Flowers, Shrubs, and Trees—By L. A. Niven. 
Conceptions of the Pioneer Woman. 
A Page of Baby Pictures. 
By Fowl Means—By Alice K. Cripps. 
Games and Leisure. 
The Family Milt Supply—By Tait Butler. 
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(and enough more to insure keeping a reasonable aver- 


- age balance, such as banks,expect of all borrowers) 


and so get on a cash basis. The article by a prominent 
Southern banker on page 14 of our March 10 issue 
gave definite information every business farmer may 
well consider in this connection. 

It is a pity to have to say it, but there is still at least 
half as great need for preaching the great fundamental 
of agricultural salvation for Dixie as when that be- 
loved Southern orator and editor, Henry W. Grady, 
phrased it in words of supreme wisdom and eloquence 
forty years ago:— 

“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures, and disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by 
no debt, shall sit among his teeming gardens and 
orchards and vineyards and dairies and barnyards, 
pitching his crops in his own wisdom and growing 
them in independence, making cotton his clean sur- 
plus, and selling it in his own time and in his chos- 
en market and not at a master’s bidding—getting 
his pay in cash and not in a receipted mortgage 
that discharges his debt, but does not restore his 
freedom—then shall be*breaking the fulness of owr 
day.” 


HEAVY LOSSES FROM LAND WASHING 


F SOMEONE should steal $2,000,000,000 from our 
[covernmen we would rightly be horrified. And 

yet, landowners of the United States lose through 
the washing of the soil, $2,000,000,000 worth of plant 
food every year. The loss is much greater than this, 
but $2,000,000,000 is lost annually from this cause, when 
we figure only actual money value of the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash that is washed out of the 
soil. And let's remember, too, that this is more than 
20 times the value of these plant foods that are re- 
moved each year by crops grown in the United States. 
If this loss could not be prevented, there would not 
be much need of saying anything about it, but it is 
very largely preventable, at least. 

By properly terracing lands that are in cultivation 
and by keeping the steep hillsides in forests or in grass, 
a large percentage of this loss can be prevented. Then, 
in addition to these, if we will break and cultivate our 
sloping fand intelligently, the bulk of this loss may be 
eliminated. Thousands of steep hillside acres in culti- 
vation should never have had the trees cut from them, 
except to thin out and provide room for a new crop of 
trees. Then, too, much of the land that is growing 
cleanly cultivated crops should be growing grass. Fig- 
ures definitely show that land that is well sodded with 
grass washes very little in comparison to the cleanly 
cultivated land. Surely this matter of land washing is 
one worthy of the very best thought and attention of 
every landowner. 


MODERN BARNS AND EQUIPMENT NECES- 
SARY FOR DAIRYING 


ANY Southern farmers will be building dairy 
M barns during the next few years. The de- 

mands of present-day consumers of milk, and 
dairy products, that they be clean and free from dis- 
ease-producing contamination have combined to make 
the modern dairy barn quite a different structure from 
the old-time cow stable. For instance, sanitary re- 
quirements—cleanliness—demand concrete floors, man- 
gers, feed boxes, etc. Because concrete: floors, drains, 
mangers, and other similar parts of the barn can be 
kept cleaner is the reason that consumers demand them, 
but there is another reason: they are in the long run 
cheaper. 

Similarly, the old style of wood stalls, and fixed 
wood stanchions are things of the past. Movable iron 
stanchions ‘and iron stall partitions are not only. better 
for the cows but in the long run also better for the cow 
owner, because more economical. 

Plans for convertient modern barns, silos, milk houses 
and other buildings can now be had free or at nominal 
cost fromvevery state agricultural college or from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, or: from 
manufacturers of- dairy barn equipment. 

It is a mistake for any who can ‘possibly stand the 
first cost, which is admittedly a little greater, to spend 
money on barns and equipment that at best will last but 
a few years and never prove satisfactory, without first 
getting acquainted with the better type of barn plans 
and equipment now in general use. 

High priced dairy products are today clean products 
and clean dairy products are much more ‘easily pro- 
duced in the modern dairy barn and with modern dairy 
equipment, because these are built for the very purpose 
of making the production of cléan milk easier and 
thore’ tértain:' ‘“ : t Pe eraeeaes | Pie ee OF be mm oe) pee 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm — 
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Mostly About a Better Home Market for Dairy Products 


W os well! Wasn’t that a wonderful “Dairy 
Special” we presented to the 2,000,000 or 
more Southern readers of The Progressive 
Farmer last week! The picture on the cover page was 
almost enough to make it a success even if our editors 
and contributors hadn’t made ex- 
tra efforts themselves. 

There was such an embarrass- 
ment of riches in the form of 
good material for this issue that 
I was glad to turn over page 5 to 
Dr. Butler for his admirable “Pay 
Day” article. And yet, being a 
small dairyman myself, I naturally 
cannot forego the opportunity to 
say something about the subject 





CLARENCE POB 
before it is dismissed from special consideration. 


f 
To one point which is very simple, and yet which 
nobody else seems to have stressed, I particularly wish 


to call attention. I refer to the big opportunity for 
increasing the demand for dairy products in every 
Southern town and on nearly every Southern farm. 

Our editors, our bankers, our merchants, our South- 
ern chambers of commerce and civic clubs, and espe- 
cially county agents, home agents, vocational teachers 
and agricultural workers generally—all of these should 
interest themselves in a larger local consumption of 
dairy products. We hear much about keeping South- 
ern money at home; much talk about “building up a 
cash home market for the products of our farms.” Well, 
the dairy cow is the best agency on earth to do it with. 

Every time any man, woman, or child in the South 
buys a milkshake instead of some less healthful bot- 
tled drink, he or she is making a market for the local 
dairyman and putting money back on _ neighboring 
farms. Every time a man, woman, or child buys ice 
cream instead of candy, cake, etc., he or she is getting 
a more healthful dessert and putting money back into 
the farmer’s pockets. 

Milk, butter, cheese, ice cream: there are hardly any 
other four products of which such a large percentage 
of the purchase price goes right back to the farmers 
themselves. When we buy meat, the farmer’s share is 
less because of the large slice taken by packers, freights, 
wholesalers, retailers, etc. When we buy bread, the 
share taken by millers, bakers, and merchants leaves a 
smaller share for the farmer. And so on with other 
products. But when one buys milk, the farmer himself 


gets the lion’s share. 
II 


If all Southern farm folks and town folks would 
remember these four simple ideas, it is impossible to say 
how greatly they would enlarge the market for dairy 
products :-— 

1. When a cold drink at a soda fountain is wanted, 
consider whether anything is better than cold, nourish- 
ing sweet milk, or a glass of cold, health-promoting 
buttermilk. 

2. When dessert is wanted at any hotel, cafe, or res- 
taurant, or for one’s own dinner-table on Sundays or 
any other day, remember that no other dessert is so 
nourishing, wholesome, and universally acceptable as 
well made ice cream (made with plenty of real cream). 

3. All boys and girls, and most older people, should 
drink milk at meals instead of coffee or tea. In the 
first place, it is more healthful and nutritious. And 
this second fact may also deserve consideration: Coffee 
or tea takes money out of the South, and even out of 
America; milk keeps money right in our own neighbor- 
hoods and in our own pocketbooks. 

4. Just to the extent that the farmer and his family 
use milk and butter instead of store-bought food prod- 
ucts, just to that extent he is getting his living in a 


‘way to get and keep profits on his own labor and keep 


these profits in his own purse; there are no expenses 
for freights, commissions, storage, middlemen’s ser- 
vices and middlemen’s profits such as bought food-prod- 
ucts call for. 
Ill 

Just last week I was at a Rotary luncheon and as the 
waiters were passing the inevitable coffee, I asked for 
milk instead. A member sitting alongside me imme- 
diately said, “Well, I didn’t know I could get milk to 
drink; I shall order it all the time hereafter.” 

Recently, Bert Ball told me of this similar and still 
more significant incident: He was invited by a civic 
club to discuss plans for developing farming in that 
section. Always previously the hotel had served coffee 
with the club meals. Ball arranged with the manage- 
ment to put small bottles of sweet milk in the re- 
frigerator until just before mealtime when they were 
placed, icy cold, alongside each man’s plate, The. club 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


was instantly converted to the idea of using milk as a 
beverage—and incidentally found that this was one 
practicable way to promote wise “diversification” in 
its territory. 

Still another excellent suggestion was made to me 
by a friend sometime age. He urged our paper to start 
a campaign to have cold milk on sale at the innumer- 
able gasoline filling stations in the South. A large pro- 
portion of these stations now have provision for keep- 
ing other drinks ice-cold, and milk could be kept also 
without any extra trouble. Neatly lettered signs an- 
nouncing “Fresh, Clean, Ice-cold Milk” would attract 
many purchasers. Some of our readers whose sons, 
nephews, cousins or friends operate filling stations 
might well try to enlarge the local market for milk 
in this way. 


IV 


In my own dairy work, I am sure that about the 
best investment I make any year is that for member- 
ship in the cow testing association. To be able to 
know which cows pay and which do not and to be 
able to butcher those that the farm is supporting and 
substitute others that will help support the farm—that 
is one of the absolute essentials of dairy success. 


And unless the farmer belongs to a cow testing as- 
sociation, half his guesses as to which cows are most 
profitable are likely to be wrong. Just this week a 
friend told me this incident: “Visiting a dairy farmer, 
he asked me to guess which of two cows gave most 
milk. I looked them over and picked out one. ‘You 
are wrong,’ he answered. “The other gives half a gal- 
lon more.’ But in a few days he began to weigh the 
milk and reported that the cow I had selected gave 
two pounds more. When a dairyman talks gallons, he 
is likely to be guessing, but when he talks pounds he 
is weighing and knows what he is talking about!” 


Vv 


If dairymen were organised and could advertise the 
proved merits of milk, cream, ice cream, butter, and 
cheese as effectively as soft drinks are advertised, the 
American consumption of dairy products would un- 
doubtedly double in a few years. Just a few years 
ago it was not known that milk had any unusual ad- 
vantages over other foods in the matter of nourishment 
or healthfulness, but the discovery of vitamines by 
Dr. McCollum and others has proved that it is a crime 
to deprive growing children of milk and that it is one 
of the most important of all foods for grownups. Dr. 
W. S. Rankin, medical director of the Duke Founda- 
tion, has said :— 

“Failure to use milk in sufficient quantity and of 
full quality with infancy and early childhood is, in 
all probability, the greatest sin that parents commit 
against their children.” 

Last ‘spring I quoted Dr. Seale Harris, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., one of the South’s most famous health 
authorities, as saying: “Everybody ought to drink each 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “HOMING” 


HE following poem by Mrs. Mary S. Fits- 
gerald, of Tyler, Texas, is one of the most 
excellent bits of recent Southern verse :— 


20S 


Bloom the dogwoods down in Texas 
As they bloomed in yesteryear? 

Are the redbuds as intriguing 

When the first warm days appear? 
Are the clean bare limbs of orchards 
Clothed in chiffon pink and white? 
Are the little children shouting 
Where the buttercups gleam bright? 


Are thé bluebirds and the robins 
Seeking old-accustomed trees? 
Fills the mocking bird at midnight, 
Silver light with melodies? 

Are the starry eyes of jasmine { 
Peeping through the window pane? 
Are the roses heavy-hearted 

That I come not, through the rain? 





Sleep my prairies, drab and barren, 
Waiting for the kiss of spring, 
Leaping, flaming into beauty, 

When gray mists their jewels fling? 
Stand my pine trees, tall and changeless, 
Darkly green and coolly sweet? 

Chant they still their mournful dirges? 
Find your heartsease at their feet? 


Wanderlust my spirit vexes, 

When the wild birds homing fly— 

L “es , for my Texas— 
When a gray line cleaves the sky! 


—Mary S. Fitzgerald. 
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day from one pint to one quart of milk.” The North 
Carolina State Board of Health said recently: “There 
is no use to look for pellagra in a person who is in the 
habit of drinking a lot of milk and of eating meat.” 
One old codger who has been a great milk drinker all 
his life was even quoted by the Monroe Journal re- 
cently as making this declaration :— 


“He said that if a man would eat milk and corn- 
bread out of a little brown bowl and nibble an 
onion once in a while, he would be living when 
Gabriel sounded his trumpet and would have to be 
shot in order to be eligible for the resurrection.” 





| SOMETHING TO READ 
A Book on Everything 


‘T SAW an article in your paper about a year ago 
telling of a kind of encyclopedia, stating that it 

gave some idea about everything on earth. Kindly 
advise me where to get it.” 


The book which you are thinking about is the World 
Almanac and Book of Facts and may be obtained from 
the New York World, 53-62 Park Row, New York 
City. The cost is 60 cents. This publication in its 893 
crowded pages does give some information, particularly 
concrete facts and figures, about nearly every subject 
of public interest. 


| __THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


What Farm Tenants Can Do: “Set a Bush 
and Find One” 


HE tenant farmer needs fruit and a vegetable gar- 

den and flowers, and how easily he could have 

them! Easily is right. I will call my plan the 
"Set a Bush and Find One” plan. And this applies 
also to the person in town, who rents a house. The 
tenant farmer often stays only one year, and the town 
house renter does not exceed this in some cases. 

My system involves some energy and faith in our 
fellowman, but it is very simple. There are so many 
flowers so easy to grow and of a multiplying nature. 
Cannas, cosmos, scarlet sage, snow on the mountain, 
Shasta daisies and many others.can in three years get 
to be a plain pest. For that reason, people who have 
them are obliged to clear their beds every spring and 
either give away these discarded ones or put them on 
the garbage pile. So if you see some of these flowers 
and want them, ask for them. The lady owner will 
often be glad to give you a bushel or two. You put 
them out and enjoy the blooms during the summer. 
And then in the fall if you move away, you can take 
some of them and leave some for seed—not for the 
landlord but for the next tenant. Then if the former 
renter of your new place has done as you did, you will 
find flowers there. 


And it is the same way with fruits and rose bushes. 
Put out a fig bush and a plum tree, some roses and 
dahlias. ~ Put out a few and then you can beg or ex- 
change something and be sure to have two—one to take 
and one to leave. Now this applies especially to the 
tenant out in the country. If each one leaves a straw- 
berry bed, grapevines, and figs, she will find some at 
the place to which she herself moves. 

That's just one of the best plans that has ever been 
planned, ever. Let’s give it a try. 


MRS. W. F. HARDING. 

















Lenoir County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Harding’s suggestion is indeed ad- 
mirable. If we are only willing to give forth something 
of good or beauty to help somebody else, how often will 
that goodness or beauty come back to bless our own lives! 
And even if we ourselves are not materially rewarded, is 
there not a reward in the consciousness of having set an 
example which (more powerfully than mere words could 
do), will suggest to others a means of bringing more 
beauty to the earth? 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HERE is a passage of Hindu scripture that reads 
something like this 











“Truth purifies the mind, 

even as water purifies the body.” We use a lot 

of water to keep the body clean; we use it often. We 
cannot long neglect the bathing of our bodies with pure 
water without becoming offensive to ourselves as well 
as to others. We cannot neglect the bathing of our 
faces and hands for more than a few hours. But with 
what indifference do we neglect our minds! We slop 
them down with the scandals in the day’s news, the 
vulgar comic strips, jazz for music, c moving 
pictures, the tales and gossip of the street. Our minds 
get slimy and soiled; we don’t wash them often enough 
in the limpid and cleansing waters of beautiful truths. 
Keep your mind bathed; it will think better, you will 
feel better, sleep better, and live longer—W. O. 
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The Progressive Farmer q 


_ Will They Pay for the Feed They Eat? } 


We Stand Behind Our Statement as to Feed Requirements for Stock 


HE following letter has been received by the 
writer :— 


-_ number of Progressive Farmer subscrib- 
ers o had read the editor’s article on stock- 
raising and the feed requirements outlined by him 
for successful stock-raising 
were in my office this morning 
making a real joke of Mr. 
Butler’s estimate of feed re- 
quirements for 25 cows, 8 
mules, 2 sows, and 20 pigs to 
be fed to 200 pounds weight. 
This article appeared in this 
week’s issue (January 21, 1928). 

“If that is the required 
amount of feed to take care of 
the number of livestock sug- 
gested, how do you figure it 
possible to raise livestock at a 
profit when feeds are selling at prevailing prices? 
Some of us are interested in a project being or- 
ganized for the purpose of raising beef cattle and 
dairy cattle. 

“The estimated feed for the number of livestock 
you mention would sell at present prices for twice 
as much as we are able to figure the increase from 
25 cows, 2 sows, and 20 pigs would sell for at top 
prices. So any information you can give as to how 
nay figure a profit can be made on this basis will 





TAIT BUTLER 


appreciated. a : 
“Thanking you for any information you will 
give, I am, “Ly xe 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


buying of feeds will cost too much in bad seasons or 
the livestock will not receive sufficient feed. That this 
is a sound practice is proved by farm surveys that 
showed that dairymen who sold hay on the average 
made a larger labor income. This, however, was prob- 
‘ ably not due to the profit on the hay so much as to the 
fact that their cows received all the hay they would 
consume, for home-grown legume hays are usually 
among the cheapest feeds that can be fed to dairy cows. 
Again, there will be young stock, and a bull to feed. 


The statement of our correspondent that “some of 
us are interested in this, because we are interested in a 
project being organized for the purpose of raising beef 
cattle and dairy cattle;” is significant. It truly repre- 
sents the erroneous idea which so many farmers hold 
as to the place of livestock production on the farm. 
The writer suggests that our correspondent and those 
interested in this project read carefully the two preced- 
ing articles in this series, in the issues of January 7 
and 14, 1928. 


The case seems hopeless, but we are wondering when 
the farmers of the South will ever learn the true place 
of livestock in general farming. Beef and dairy cattle 
production is as unsound as a one crop for the farm as 


This does not mean to spring the bluff that heavy 
wool fat is volatile to any considerable extent: but the 
oil in much Southern wool is anything but dense 
Range wools and wool farther north are often decid- 
edly greasy, so that the wool packs better and the air 
has not such easy access to the wool as in case of wools 
farther south where there is not sufficient oil in most 
cases to keep the fibers soft and pliable. After a few 
weeks of careless storage the wool often comes out 
harsh and dry, having lost much weight that really 
belongs to the wool and helps t6 give it desirable 
pliable condition. 


Mr. Zeb Johnson, of Chatham County, N. C., did not 
sell his wool last year until November, but the buyer 
pronounced the wool in fine physical condition. Mr. 
Johnson laid a board fldéor in one of his box stalls and 
packed the wool in one mass. The barn has a cement 
foundation, so there was no air constantly passing up 
through the wool to shrink it out and leave it in a dry 
and harsh condition, 


Wool stored in small feed bags allows free circula- 
tion through the wool and among the bags. On the 
contrary wool should be packed in large bags and 
stored in a cool place, tightly boarded to exclude hot, 
dry air. Wool tied up in cotton sheets and covered 
with other sheets or tarpaulins is bound to suffer less 
shrink than wool stuffed in small burlap feed bags. 


When wool is stored carelessly on the farm to await 
the higher prices of midsummer or 





This is typical of the attitude of 
the Southern farmer toward live- 
stock production. He has always 
made a “joke” of it in the way he 
has gone at it and incidentally and 
tragically, a dismal failure at the 
same time. These good friends are 
making a “joke” of my estimates 
of feed requirements. This would 
be all right if they were not also 
making a joke of livestock pro- 
duction, as most Southern farm- 
ers have. 


Assuming that the feed I estimat- 
ed as necessary to feed 25 cows, 8 
mules, 2 brood sows, and 20 pigs to 
200 pounds weight, will sell for 
twice as much as will the livestock 
and livestock products produced 
from it, which is not true, if the 
livestock are anything better than 
scrubs, we are quite ready to ad- 
mit that under present conditions 
it is usually true that the feeds, at 
local retail market prices, will give 
a value greater than livestock and 





fall, the gain in price is often en- 
tirely offset by the loss in weight 
the farmer suffers on his wool. 
Store the wool in one mass in a 
tight building; cover the wool alli 
around and don’t expose it to the 
superdrying effects of a metal roof 
only two or three feet away. 
G. P. WILLIAMS. 


F-o— 
“Ways to Save Young Live- 
stock” 
HIS is the title of Leaflet 


No. 1, a recent publication of 

the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
This leaflet tells in simple lan- 
guage how to prevent stunted 
growth and death losses among 
your farm animals. Before birth 
the young animal is fairly well 
protected from shock, injury, and 
infection. It has a uniform tem- 
perature and under normal condi- 
tions has an adequate and suitable 





livestock products. A man ought 
to get more for his feeds, when he 
sells them, than livestock will pay 
him for these feeds; for when he 
sells his feeds with each ton of feed sold off the farm 
he “throws in” a considerable part of his farm. In 
fact, Southern farmers have sold products off their 
farms without regard to the soil fertility they were 
selling therewith, until half their farms have been sold, 
- as measured by the crops they now produce. This is 
one reason, then, why the feeds will usually sell for 
more than the livestock will return for the same feeds. 

A second reason is that, because we grow so little 
feed and buy so much, the prices are too high. To the 
cost of growing the feeds Southern buyers must add 
freight and other handling charges and also the profits 
of several middlemen. Again, when our correspondent 
made his calculations that the feeds would bring more 
if sold than the livestock consuming them would pro- 
duce, he probably estimated the price of feeds at the 
local retail selling prices of dealers for good quality 
feed; also estimated the production of the livestock on 
the basis of scrub stock and the selling prices of the 
livestock products when inefficiently marketed. He prob- 
ably counted no cost for marketing the feeds and disre- 
garded the fact that on a well managed farm the live- 
stock consume feeds that otherwise could not or would 
not be marketed. 

We grant very readily that scrub stock as now fed 
and cared for will not pay for the feeds estimated, but 
even our present scrub stock would produce a half 
more if fed as contemplated in our estimates, and good 
stock, well fed, as contemplated, will easily produce 
twice as much as\the average stock now kept produce. 

I stand squarely on my statement as to the feeds re- 
quired to be produced to properly care for the stock 
listed. In tie first place, we advise producing or aim- 
sabe producing at least 25 per cent more feed than the 
st 





IF THE LEADER FINDS GOOD GRAZING TO LEAD THEM TO THEY WILL PRODUCE 


MORE LAMBS AND WOOL 


is cotton production. Cattle should be kept on the 
farm because they constitute the best means (soil fer- 
tility considered) of marketing legumes which must be 
grown to maintain and build up soil fertility most eco- 
nomically. They should be kept because they will con- 
sume grass and other crops and residues of other 
crops which are not marketed im any other way. In 
short, livestock should be kept (some kind) on every 
farm to enable the farmer to market more labor ahd 
distribute it more evenly throughout the year. Also, 
because the best feeds for livestock are the best 
soil improving crops and they serve as the most eco- 
nomical means by which the average farmer has been 
able to maintain and build up his soil fertility. And 
finally, when there is livestock to feed, more feeds are 
produced, without lessening the production of cotton, 
and the farmer may either make a profit on the pro- 
duction of these feeds, if he charges them up to the 
livestock at retail Southern market prices, or he may 
make a profit on the livestock, if he charges the feeds 
to them at the cost of production. 


>on" 


Store Wool to Prevent Shrinkage 


HE wool clip will soon be coming off. Until sold, 

the farmer should store his wool in such a way 

that he will not lose heavily by shrinkage. South- 
ern wool shrinks more than Northern wool on the 
farm because it contains less natural grease to trap and 
hold the moisture in the wool when shorn. It is not 
unusual to find Southera wool clips that have suffered 
a shrink of 10 per cent im weight within three months 
from clipping when stored in hot, dry lofts in small 
bags and not covered to retain the moisture and more 
volatile oils. _.., erty 


food supply. But once launched 
into the world, it is on all sides 
confronted with dangers, such as 
physical injury, infectious organisms, extremes of tem- 
perature, with wind, rain, snow, sleet, hail, underfeeding 
and overfeeding, improper feed, and various poisons. 
At birth and shortly afterwards the threats against all 
animals’ lives are greatest. The lives of many young 
farm animals will be saved by those who follow the 
guidance of this leaflet. 


= 
World’s Record Ton-litter Weighed 5,117 


Pounds 
N THE livestock page, February 25 issue, under 
a photograph of a Duroc ton-litter that weighed 
4,925 pounds at 180 days, the statement was made 
that “This is, to the best of our information, the world’s 
record for total weight in ton-litter contests.” It has 
since been called to our attention that the world’s rec- 
ord litter weighed 5,117 pounds and was produced in 
1926 by the W. T. Rawleigh Company of Freeport, III. 
The pigs were Poland Chinas—17 in all. We take this 
opportunity to correct the error made. 
S depend somewhat on the feeds on which the hogs are 
fed, on the weather, and on whether a brine (wet) 
or a dry salt cure is used. The shorter the time the 
meat is left in cure the less the shrinkage is likely to 
be. Also, if after the meat is smoked it is thoroughly 
wrapped in heavy paper, there will be a less rapid loss 
of moisture and weight. In trials reported! by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, the following 
shrinkage occurred: Bacon sides, 15, per cent; hams, 
21-22 per cent; and shoulders, 23 per cent 
; ' 
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Shrinkage of Pork in Curing 
HRINKAGE of meat in curing and smoking will 
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¢ OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Knowing Each Other 


“Here lies the tragedy of our race: 

Not that men are poor; 

All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are wicked; 

Who can claim to be good? 

Not that men are ignorant; 

Who can boast that he is wise? 

But that men are strangers!” 

—Anony mous. 

HERE’S the rub. Born alone, living 
alone, dying alone, we take scant in- 


terest in others. 
07 


Are men poor? Who is poor who has 
a friend? Happiness 
is as much at home 
in a cottage as in a 
mansion. Much of 
the so-called curse 
of poverty could be 
abolished if our 
hearts were richer 
toward each other. 
Blessed are those 
who sail life’s seas 
in comrade-ship. 

Jesus desired to be understood by his 
friends. “I call you no more servants 
but friends.” 

Are people wicked? I wonder how 
many “go to the dogs” because the so- 
called good show them cold shoulders? 
Loneliness tempts us to light the lurid 
lamps. 

The twin anchors to decency are, 
“Would bad conduct offend God, and 
hurt those who believe in me?” 





None are perfect, yet the chief inspir- 
ation to be worth while comes from 
the love of our friends. 

Are men ignorant? There are two 
spurs to gaining knowledge. One is the 
personal rewards that knowledge gives, 
and the other is to please those who 
care for us. 

A young man came to see me. There 
was a rosy light in his eyes. He asked 
my advice about going to night school. 
Then his secret popped out. “I am in 
love with a young woman who knows 
more than I do, and I do not want to dis- 
appoint her.” 

199 


I am saying that love and friendship 
will help us to lift most of the curses 
from living. 

That young hired man who has just 
come to your neighborhood—he needs a 
friendly hand. The girl who works 
over there on the neighbor’s farm, or 
perhaps in your own kitchen, is hungry 
for a sincere friend. 

The ancient Jews had a law of kind- 
ness that extended to “the stranger that 
is within thy gates.” We must not do 
less than that. 


AUNT HET | 





By R. QUILLEN——foparight, 1928, by. 











“I always figured Amy just married 

zra for his money, but I was watchin’ 
\her when he spilled gravy on her com- 
pany table cloth an’ she never even looked 
aggravated.” 

“I blame Sallie more than I do the 
man. A man ain’t goin’ to take “xo liberties 
unless the woman gives him reason to 
helieve she'll stand for it.” 








The Book making 


NINETY-SIX PAGES 


of real practical helps. A 
gift from the Purina Mills 
to every reader of the 
Progressive Farmer who 
mails the coupon. No 
strings attached. No 
obligations. A book to 
make poultry raising 
more profitable for 
you. 








money @ 


for thousands of poultry raiserse 


ULL of information on how to 
hatch more chicks, raise heavy 
broilers and fryers weeks quicker, 
how to raise pullets that mature and 
lay sooner, how to cull, build chicken 


yard equipment, feed in hot weather, 
get a quick molt, prevent and cure 
diseases, get extra winter eggs, 
how to keep down expenses and 
market eggs at a bigger profit. 


PURINA MILLS, 968 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Fill in your 
coupon. We'll 
mail your book 
absolutely free? 


Eight Busy Mills Located for 













rice — 
For White Diarrhea 


Death loss sto pped in few hours, and 
sen ada salt of per. , 
Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 


drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. E 


4 E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 


losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.’ 

Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 


septic that controls all bowel diseases in|: 


chicks. Entirely different from anything zon 
ever tri Money back if not satisfied. Send 
“Oe for liberal pack (or $1 for large econ- 
omy. gize)-to, Burrell-Dugger Co., 930 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 





In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by dona whe 
tion agents of bs ar ay tions 
have made all kinds of promises as 
remiums, etc., +s oe be sen © Inter on. 
public should be agen no 

all such misrepr até 

Our Progressive Farmer agents 
instructed to promise nothing agg ae 
ever for future delivery. 











This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to te Nene eget. ee 
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. nee breeding of better varieties of corn 
has been an appealing subject to a 
number of farmers who have become deep- 
ly interested in this crop. To the present 
time the farmers 
have been more suc- 
cessful than the ex- 
periment station 
workers in originat- 
ing improved varie- 
ties of corn. The ma- 
jority of improved 
corn planted in this 
country is farmer- 
originated. T he e x- 
periment Station 
workers have for a number of years been 
trying hard to develop methods of success- 
fully breeding improved strains of corn 
on the limited acreage commonly found at 
their disposal and indications during the 
last few years are very promising. 





The crossing of pure lines of corn has 
produced strains that will yield 20 per 
cent more than the best variety commonly 
grown in the same sectidn. It is hoped 
this plan will be successful in all por- 
tions of the corn growing area of the 
United States. It will require a number 
of years and a lot of breeding work to 
originate these superior kinds for all sec- 
tions. In the meantime, there are possi- 
bilities of finding splendid superior varie- 
ties by other methods. One of these is 
by crossing different kinds of varieties 
being grown at the present time. 


A Lucky Cross 


N EXAMPLE of the origin of a 

splendid variety of corn for the 
lower three-fourths of Georgia and ad- 
joining sections of other states is the 
story of Whatley’s Prolific. More than 
20 years ago Mr. Tom Whatley of 
Helena, Georgia, had a large one-eared 
corn with a red cob. He was partial to 
red cob corn believing it to be sounder 
than white cob corn. He recognized his 
variety was not prolific enough and so 
searched the community for a prolific red 
cob corn. He found a very prolific kind 
being produced by a neighbor. He se- 
cured a few seed and planted a row in 
his garden with this corn and another row 
with his own corn. He pulled the tassels 
from one row to insure the crossing of 
the two kinds. He planted the crossed 
seed and with some selection evolved the 
now famous Whatley’s Prolific. 

For the past 20 years this variety has 
been the leading variety in the southern 
part of Georgia. In South Carolina a 
selection of Whatley’s Prolific, named 
Douthit’s Prolific is one of the leading 
kinds. In the Delta section of Arkansas 
a cross with Whatley’s Prolific has given 
the Delta Prolific variety and in Geor- 
gia other crosses have given Bedgood’s 
and Templeton’s corns having special 
adaptations in the communities where the 
crossing was done. So far as is known 
this is the only attempt made by Mr. 
Whatley at crossing corn and it was 
highly successful. 


. Some Crosses Not Successful 


eo phenomenal success of Whatley’s 
Prolific is no insurance that any cross 
between varieties of corns will be suc- 
cessful. One can never tell before it is 
tried whether a cross will produce a 
superior or an inferior kind. Quite a 
large per cent of the crosses are inferior. 
No one. has yet discovered any rule for 
selecting the different kinds for greatest 
chances of. sticcess in crossing. It is be- 
lieved wise to\find a variety strong in the 
characteristics that are weak in the va- 
riety being grown. Mr. Whatley did this 
in getting a highly prolific variety to 
cross with his one-ear kind. 

The crossed ‘seed should be planted 


|\) away from other; corn ani’ ‘selections 


} 


By PAUL TABOR 
Professor of Farm Crops, Georgia State Collega of Agriculture 


made for several years. This makes va- 
riety crossing primarily adapted to iso- 
lated fields of individual farms rather 
than the crowded plats of the experiment 
stations. If the individual farmers of the 
state interested in corn breeding would 
each make one cross and select and de- 
velop the kinds of corn resulting from it 
keeping any superior kinds, there would 
be many worthy new varieties developed 
in. the next few years. The experiment 
station workers are not able to carry out 
this kind of work except in codperation 
with the farmers of the state. 


Mixing Seed at Planting Time 
HE mixing of seed at planting time 
has been used very successfully by 

some farmers in crossing up a corn. With 
close and careful se- 


was discovered. Mr. Jarvis of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., in breeding Jarvis Golden 
Dent has selected for a highly prolific 
type, but after experimenting has found 
a two-ear corn best for his conditions 
and has bred his corn to this type. Mr. 
A. J. Puckett of Oakman, Georgia, has 
had the same experience with Puckett’'s 
Improved. The ability of a farmer to 
discover the correct type for his farm is 
really the basis of successful selection in 
the field. 


Ear-to-row Plan Doubtful 


IFTEEN years ago the “ear to row’ 
plan of breeding corn was being wide- 
ly advertised by experiment station work- 
ers. This plan seemed to be perfect theo- 
retically, but in practice it has not given 


’ 





lection during the 
following years this 
method will give sat- 
isfactory results 
when different corns 
are to be crossed. In 
Johnson County, 
Georgia, a_ variety 
very similar to What- 
ley’s Prolific has been 
originated in this 
way. 

Mixing seed of 
kinds very similar in 
manner of growth 
and in time of tassel- 
ing and silking and 
kind of ears pro- 
duced has been used 
more than the mix- 
ing of kinds differ- 
ing rather widely 
from each other The 
mixing of similar 
kinds will help in 
keeping the corn 
vigorous by prevent- 
ing inbreeding. 
Where the field is 
small there is always 
a danger of getting 
corn inbred if selec- 
tions are made from 
the same stock of 
seed from year to 
year. It is aways 
wise to order new 
seed of the same va- 
riety and mix with 
the selection from 
small fields if the 
variety is to be kept 
in a high state of vigor. Where selec- 
tion is made from a good sized field there 
is less danger of the corn becoming in- 
bred. 

It is believed the plan of mixing seed 
at planting time has not been used as 
much as it could be advantageously. 


Old-fashioned Field Selection Still 
Good 





and breeding. 


F THE different methods of breed- 

ing corns the old stand-by, selection 
in the field, is still good. This method 
has given more really good varieties of 
corn than any other method in the past 
and is being used by a large number of 
corn raisers in improving their varieties. 
‘Where this method is to be followed the 
selection should be done each year. One 
or two years’ selection may not make a 
big improvement but 30 years’ selection 
will, if done judiciously. 

The chief thing about selecting: corn 
in the field is to know what type to select. 
Until this is settled there is little chance 
for real improvement. Some farmers in 
the past have experimented with differ- 
ent types until the most satisfactory one 


home projects under his vocational teacher. ) 
what it is possible to do with corn by intelligent seed selection 











CONTINUOUS, INTELLIGENT BREEDING WON THE PRIZE 

This is James A. Patterson and the 10 ears of corn that won 
for him the $2,000 Southern Railway Trophy shown to his right. 
Young Patterson was a corn club member and has conducted 


His work shows 


the results expected. In a number of 
cases this method has done more damage 
than good. The ones who believed so 
strongly in it 10 to 15 years ago have 
lost faith in and to a large extent aban- 
doned it. 


Pure-line Hybrids Are Promising 


‘oe most scientific plan of breeding 
corn is the pure line crossing method 
being so extensively tried in the different 
parts of the country. This plan consists 
of selfing a number of selections of corn 
by placing the pollen on the silks of the 
same stalk year after year until the corn 
is pure. This inbreeding will decrease 
the vigor of the plants and cause them to 
make very poor yields. By trying a num- 
ber of crosses, the best pure strains are 
discovered. These pure strains are cross- 
ed and the seed resulting from such 
crosses are used to plant the regular crop. 
At the same time some of the pure lines 
are kept pure to supply seed for the next 
year’s cross. Recent results indicate that 


crosses between 4, 8, or 16 pure lines will 


be superior to crosses between only two 
pure lines. The method is therefore more 
complex than one would think ‘at first. 
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The Progressics 


Better Corn Crops for the South 


V. Breeding Better Varieties Is Work That Needs to Be Done 


Continuously 


It is hoped the results will be as good as 
many experimenters expect them to be. 


Kinds of Corn Needed in the South 


HE writer believes there is a place 

for several types of corn varieties in 
the South. One of the most needed types 
is a high producing yellow variety for 
good lands. There are yellow varieties 
that do fairly well under average condi- 
tions but none that yield as well as white 
varieties under good conditions. 

Another type needed is the very high 
one-ear corn for poor hill land. On the 
poor lands there is a possibility of the 
one-ear corn doing as well or better than 
the prolific and being much easier to 
handle. 

Another type needed is the very high 
producing kind on rich soil. Although 
well supplied with several good yielding 
varieties for such conditions there is the 
hope that even better yielding kinds may 
be discovered. 

Soundness of varieties could be im- 
proved, as well as the uniformity of the 
grains, especially in color. 

Editor’s Note.—The next or sixth arti- 
cle in this informative series by Paul 
Tabor will be “Proper Planting Will Help 
Boost Yields.” Look for it in our April 
7 issue. March 31 is to be our “Spring 
Number for Farm Women.” 





| HOW ARSENATE KILLS’ | 
| WEEVILS 


HEN cotton plants are dusted with 
calcium arsenate, does the boll wee- 
vil get its dose by drinking dew which 
contains the calcium arsenate? The be- 
lief that it does has long been held by in- 
vestigators, and consequently farmers. 
However, experiments conducted by Ed- 
gar F. Grossman, entomologist of the 
cotton department of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, have shown that this is not 
the case. 

Mr. Grossman and other investigators 
have noted that when the weevil crawls 
over a dusted cotton plant, the tip of its 
snout, containing its mouthparts, becomes 
white with dust. The boll weevil, when 
not disturbed, crawls with a dipping or 
bobbing motion of its snout, which brings 
the mouthparts in contact with the sur- 
face over which the weevil is crawling. 
Observation led Mr. Grossman to the be- 
lief that the weevil thus accumulates par- 
ticles of poison in its mouthparts acci- 
dentally, and later, on feeding or by 
mandibular activity, swallows the poison 
and is killed. 


A series of experiments were designed 
to test this theory, as against the drink- 
ing dew theory. In the first test 750 wee- 
vils were divided into five groups of 150 
weevils each. One group was left as a 
check to see how fast the weevils would 
die naturally. Anothef group had their 
snouts dipped once in powdered calcium 
arsenate. Another group had their snouts 
dipped twice, another three times, and 
the other four times in powdered calcium 
arsenate at three-hour intervals. All the 
weevils were allowed to feed after the 
snout dipping. 

At the end of five days 14 per cent of 
the weevils in the check group. were dead. 
Sixty-two, 73, 84, and 87 per cent were 
dead in the groups having their , snouts 
dipped once, twice, three times, and four 
times, respectively. Thus a large per- 
centage of the weevils were poisoned 
without having had access to dew. 

In other tests weevils were caused to 
crawl over dry plants and wet plants 
which had been dusted with calcium arse- 
nate. The percentage of deaths in the 
weevils crawling over the dry, plants was 
practically the same'as it was with the 
weevils crawling over wet plants. 

| 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 











Marketing the Key to Adjusting 
Agriculture 


SMALL farmer in the Piedmont 

region became interested in raising 
poultry when he discovered that with the 
coming of the boll weevils the production 
of cotton had be- 
come much more 
hazardous than it 
was prior to the war. 
He needed some oth- 
er source of cash 
than cotton. 

The farmer saw 
possibilities in poul- 
try production. He 
took hold, built 

edieeteersiteit houses, studied feed- 
ing methods, bought baby chicks, and 
expanded the flock rapidly. 

As long as the eggs available for sale 
were insufficient in quantity to supply the 
family’s needs of the things obtainable 
at the village store, the system of barter- 
ing eggs for groceries and other mer- 
chandise was satisfactory. 

The expansion of the flock brought 
forth more eggs than could be advan- 
tageously traded for supplies. During 
the fall and early winter the demand 
from consumers in nearby towns and 
cities was sufficiently greater than the 
available supply of local eggs to create 
a nearby home outlet for this surplus. 





However, with the coming of spring, 
this demand was completely supplied and 
additional outlets became necessary. 


Since most of the Piedmont section 
was devoted to cotton as a cash crop 
prior to the war and only recently have 
the communities here and there tried to 
commercialize poultry production, nat- 
urally there are not any well organized 
channels to accomplish what this par- 
ticular farmer needs, namely, furnish a 
cash market for surplus eggs every day 
in the year. 

The reaction of the farmer is typical. 
He says: “I thought that the poultry 
business was a good one. It is still good 
in the late summer, fall and winter when 
I can sell my eggs. It is still good up 
to the point where I can trade off eggs 
for needed merchandise. But in the 
spring and early summer and beyond the 
quantity needed for swapping for gro- 
ceries, there is nothing to the poultry 
business.” 


Giving consideration to the demand for 
eggs over a wide area, it is not being com- 
pletely supplied. Considering also the pos- 
sibilities in storage, frozen eggs, and pow- 
dered eggs, the demand is not being sat- 
urated anytime during the year. A few 
hundred hens more than enough to sup- 
ply the family’s needs at home and to 
furnish eggs to trade to the village store 
for groceries means nothing in the broad 
and constantly active market of. the 
United States. However, inability to 
market this surplus is the influence 
Strangling the development of poultry 
production in many Southern communi- 
ties. If this bottle neck, namely the 
marketing channels of spring time for 
eggs is not widened it will furnish the 
effective stopping of further progress 
with poultry expansion in various South- 
ern sections. 

As a means to the solution of this 
problem we make the following sugges- 
tion: The poultry producers of any com- 
munity with the problem should get to- 
gether and arrange to assemble their sur- 
plus eggs at least twice a week at one 
place in the town or village. They should 
pick out someone of their number to make 
contact with buyers of eggs, give this 
person the duty of grading the eggs, and 
push the surplus eggs during the spring 
to the central markets. 


What I have said in reference to the 
poultry industry is also true of various 














Genuine 


Plate Glass 


in every 


HERE is nothing which more clearly reflects Fisher quality than the fact 4 

that genuine, selected, polished plate glass is used in all closed Bodies by 
Fisher.— You will quickly realize the higher quality of Fisher bodies if you 
compare the richness and clearness of the plate glass used, with the lesser at- 
tractiveness of “crystal plate”—which is not plate glass at all —The plate glass 
used in Fisher Bodies differs from common glass in that it is thoroughly 
ground and polished on both sides, providing clear, true vision. It is, of 
course, far more ex- , veel liiaaiaaincinatil ctiainliitaiiel 
pensive. “Crystal” glass 
sometimes distorts the 
vision. To the eyes 
which look through it, 
objects appear distorted, 
taking on.a wavy or mis- 
shapen appearance. Dis- 
tortion of this kind is un- 
pleasant, and sometimes 



































































She she wel Site Silas oot Sees 
man’ by the National Plate Glass Company, a 
Fisher unit, one of the world’s largest producers of 
uine plate glass. Its main factory is amid the white sili 
sands in Ottawa, Illinois. Silica sand is the chief i 
dient of plate glass.— All edges are ground and poli 
with special machinery toeliminate all roughness. 





















. Bargain SALE! 
PO | viGp sua |e WATER 
THIS WITH MONEY 0p es nae Sai He a 
. Shavacent Lancaiah A Davis Cypress Tank will 
— vr =— Sp “ ane! : dial a you an — supply 
. y pay running wa' ior every 
ahh Lp purpose. Costs less and lasts 
sie"siy" $3.87 eon A Palm 
eager ~ material. Write for our free 
Send NO Money. Send booklet. 
OY jour watch urriven. G. M. DAVIS & SON 
i tien ah. ene enpenon tae gol Laura St., Palatka, Fla. 
ey back if an 
Newton, MASS. 

















Our Direct from Factory to Home selling E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
lan actually saves you from $150 to $200. ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
U S one to your home pry so in the ordering goods the subscriber says, “I = = 
nite ates any piano or player piano isement in The Progressive Farmer,” and w 
that you may select from our catal , pe ao se tte Esoraih transaction to us within thirty 
Fill out the coupon below. It will bring Our days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. , article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
Est. 1859. | Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. Advertisements on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
Guaranteed fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
Schmolier & Mueller Piano Company Reliable umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
Dept. 578, Omaha, Nebr. tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 


Please send me your plan and catalog. ; 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
Name ME land before purchasing. 






































farm products. 
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-“CATERD!I LLARS” 
°' GO ANYWHERE 


Goes where you want it and when— 
the“Caterpillar” Tractor lays its own 
broad track over sandy soil—travels 
the soft seed bed without packing— 


fears neither mud nor dust. 


Southern farmers accomplish amaz- 
ing things with “Caterpillar” power 
and traction—soil is worked deeper 
and enriched. 


Extra power means extra production 
and extra quality—bigger nuts, 
sweeter peaches, earliest corn, more 
cotton, finer tobacco, choicer vege- 
tables. And extra power and extra 
traction are insurance against the 
hazards of the weather—a season 
too dry or too wet. Extra profits are 
won by “Caterpillar” owners. 


Better-Quicker-Cheaper 


19 NEW FOLDERS covering every branch 
of better, quicker farming with ‘“Caterpil- 
lars” in corn, row crops, grains, groves, 
vineyards, orchards, rice, sugar ts, cane, 
hay, dairying, cotton, etc., etc. .... Write 
nearest dealer for ones you want. 





(Southern Dealers) - 
M deste pps 
Morrissey-Easton Tractor Co. 


Cor. Walnut & China Sts., 
Vicksburg. 


North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh. 

Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co, 
17th & Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co, 
Lady & Huger Sts., Columbia, 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Ine., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

369 Salem Ave., West, 

Roanoke. 





Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
621 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 

405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 
Florida 

MeDonald & Burgman, 

No. 8 Riverside Viaduct, 
Jacksonville. 

MeDonald & Burgman, 

2315 N. Miami Ave., Miami. 
McDonald & Burgman, 

530 16th St., West Palm Beach. 
MeDonald & Burgman, 

Morgan & Hampton Sts., 

P. O. Box 4071, Tampa. 
Georgia 

Yaneey \Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W.,Atlanta 
Yancey Tractor Company, 
109-115 ‘Booker Ave., Albany. 











How to Make 


Tabor, Funchess, and Bledsoe Answer Important Questions 


“Hew can soybeans help farmers in 
our Georgia-Alabama territory to 
get an extra pay day?” 

That is the question and we asked 
three men who have 
a reputation for 
knowing things about 
agriculture and who 
are constantly en- 
gaged in bringing to 
light new facts about 
farming to answer it. 
A list of the things 
farmers usually want 
to know about soy- 
beans was mailed to 
these men and they sent us the letters 
quoted below. 


Funchess Speaks for Alabama 
OR Alabama conditions Director M. 
J. Funchess of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station speaks as follows :— 


“The Mammoth Yellow variety is one 
of the surest seed varieties. It is too 
coarse, however, to be used for hay where 
quality is desired. Laredo is also a sure 
seeder but the seed are relatively small 
and might not be as good for hogging 
down as a larger seeded kind. Otootan 
and Laredo are the best hay varieties that 
have been tested over a number of years. 
Some of the new varieties may be as 
good but have not been tested so long. 

“I might mention three more or less 
new varieties that have some promise. A 
variety knownas Green made a splendid 
showing from the standpoint of hay pro- 
duction last year. It did not produce a 
very large crop of seed. The Dixie va- 
riety has been tested a year or two and 
has yielded seed at a good rate. The hay 
tonnage was not very good. The Chiquita 
variety is really not a new one but I be- 
lieve it deserves more attention than has 
been given to it. It has done very well in 
both hay and seed production. 


“We have no definite information as to 
the best varieties to sow after small 
grain. From limited observation I would 
suggest Otootan as one of the best. 

“Where soybeans are sowed in the drill 
with corn I think a late variety is neces- 
sary. I would suggest either Otootan 
or Biloxi. On strong land Laredo would 
be satisfactory also. I do not believe any 
variety of soybeans is well suited for 
broadcast sowing in corn. 

“IT am not sure that the introduction of 
soybeans has materially affected our 
farming system, except that I think soy- 
beans are replacing cowpeas to some ex- 
tent. There is not enough acreage of 
soybeans grown to materially influence 
our farming system. 

“I do not believe that the production 
of soybeans for seed purposes can become 
very general. There will always be an 
opportunity for a limited number of 
growers to produce seed for sale, since 
many farmers will not go to the trouble 
to save seed. 

“We have some splendid responses to 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) and to 
lime. In some sections of Alabama I 





M. J. FUNCHESS 


Soybeans Pay 






have seen what appeared to be at least 
100 per cent increase in growth from a 
moderate application of phosphate. I 
have also seen very good increases from 
the use of lime on certain kinds of soil.” 


Two Men Speak for Georgia 
ONCERNING the use of soybeans 
in Georgia two men speak. Paul 
Taber, professor of farm crops, at the 
Georgia College of Agriculture wrote 
as follows :— 


“Soybeans are sig- 
nificantly superior to 
cowpeas on one-fifth 
to one-tenth of the 
cultivated land in 
Georgia. The varie- 
ties best suited to the 
state are Otootan, 
Biloxi, . Laredo, and 
Mammoth Yellow 
and possibly South- 
ern Prolific. Of these 
the Laredo is the only one resistant to 
nematodes and wilt. The Otootan and 
Biloxi are better adapted to late plant- 
ing, the Laredo and Southern Prolific to 
early planting, and the Mammoth Yellow 
somewhat of a compromise between the 
other groups. 

“The college here is testing out 20 odd 
new varieties but has results of one year 
only which are not conclusive. There 
are some promising kinds in the test, 
however. 

“The Laredo, Southern Prolific, Biloxi 
and Mammoth yellow are the best varie- 
ties for seed, the Otootan, and Mammoth 
Yellow and Laredo for hay. 

“Seed production in recent years has 
been declining in Georgia apparently be- 
cause North Carolina and Tennessee can 
produce seed better. 

“Fertilization for seed production has 
been practiced when prices of Laredo 
seed were high but has been discontinued. 
Soybeans have been a dry summer hay 
crop in Georgia and a seed crop during 
high price periods. With a return of nor- 
mal summer rainfall the cowpea crop 
has increased in popularity. Only on the 
richer lands have the soybeans increased 
the yield of hay in recent years. 

“The. section of the state where the 
crop has found the greatest use is in 
North Georgia bordering North Carolina 
and Tennessee. There is an attempt to 
substitute soybeans for peanuts as a hog 
feed in South Georgia but it is doubtful 
if such can be done economically due to 
the highly fluctuating yields of soybeans 
for seed. 

“The Otootan and Biloxi varieties are 
too late for use in the mountain counties. 

“IT believe when summers are dry 
enough to prevent cowpeas seeding free- 
ly, soybeans will be used to a larger ex- 
tent in Georgia but when the peas make 
seed well, the soybeans will decrease in 
popularity.” 


Bledsoe Adds More Facts 


P. Bledsoe, agronomist, Georgia 
Experiment Station wrote from the 
(Concluded on page 11) 





R. P. BLEDSOE 











































FRANK. RASCH, LAUDERDALE COUNTY, ALABAMA, IS HERE PITCHING SOYBEAN 
HAY TO HIS SON WHO IS ON THE WA GON) 
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DR. BRADFORD KNAPP, PRES-| 
IDENT-ELECT OF AUBURN 





DR. BRADFORD KNAPP 
HE selection of Dr. Bradford Knapp, 


president of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- |. 


lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, to be presi- 
dent of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, effective July 1, has just been an- 
nounced by the board of trustees of Au- 
burn. Dr. Knapp will succeed Dr. 
Spright Dowell who has accepted the 
presidency of Mercer Univetsity at 
Macon, Georgia. 

Bradford Knapp is one of the foremost 
men in agriculture in America. He is a 
son of the late Seaman A. Knapp, the 
father of farm demonstration work. Al- 
though Dr. Knapp was born in Iowa, his 
education was gained at a Southern in- 
stitution—Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—and his major work has 
been in Southern agriculture. On the 
death of his father in 1911 Dr. Knapp 
succeeded him as chief of the office of 
extension work, South, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This position he 
held until early in 1920 when he resigned 
to become dean of agriculture and direc- 
tor of the experiment station at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. In 1923 he was 
elected president of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, an institution which, like Au- 
burn, combines agriculture and engineer- 
ing. 

By reason of this long experience in 
important official capacities connected 
with agriculture in the South and by rea- 
son of his unusual ability and wonderful 
personality, a better selection than that 
of Dr. Knapp could hardly have been 
made. 


HOW TO MAKE SOYBEANS | 
PAY | 

(Concluded from page 10) 
fields at Experiment, Ga., the following :— 


_ “The best variety for Georgia for seed 
is Laredo, for hay Otootan with Laredo 
second, and for soil improvement, either 
Laredo or Otootan. Biloxi is a promis- 
ing variety which has strong upright 
growth and large seeds. It is not desir- 
able for hay but might be valuable for 
seed if it were improved. The best va- 
riety for sowing after small grains is 
Otootan with Laredo second. The best 
variety of soybeans for planting in the 
drill with corn is Otootan. 

_ “Soybeans in a large measure are tend- 
ing to replace cowpeas as a hay and soil 
improvement crop on the better and 
heavier types of soil in Georgia. 

“The most profitable fertilizer for soy- 
beans is superphosphate (acid phosphate). 
It should be applied at the rate of from 
200 to 300 pounds per acre. Even this is 
not needed where cotton is grown in a 
rotation and is well fertilized.” 

_ Editor’s Note—The “Pay Day” article 

in our Spring Number for Farm Women 


next week will be “Buttermaking for 
Local Sale.” 




















Electric milking machine that is operated by negro labor under the super- 
vision of E. E. Price at his dairy, Montgomery, Alabama, 
Mr. Price produces Grade “A,” Raw Milk. 


A Few of Elec- 
tricity’s Uses 
on Farms 


Milking cows, 
Churning milk, 
Pumping water, 
Sharpening tools, 
Incubating chicks, 
Brooding chicks, 
Heating water, 
Refrigeration, 
Feed grinding, 
Cream separation, 
Sawing wood, 
and every 
Household use. 


leisure time. 


ately. 


nected load. 











| ALABAMA PoweR COMPANY | 
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Electricity Has More Than 
60. Uses on Alabama Farms 


Dp» YOU KNOW that electricity is being used today in 

more than 60 different ways on Alabama farms. 
Wherever used it is diversifying output, saving labor, en- 
larging acreage, raising living standards and increasing 


And in the farm home, even more than on the farm itself, 
electricity is saving time, labor and expense. 


Obviously, farmers in sparsely settled districts can- 
not expect electricity to come their way immedi- 
On the other hand, extensive use of elec- 
tricity by each farmer along the lines tends to 
make electrification feasible. 
decided on its own merits. 

depends upon the density per mile and the con- 


Electric power is being used to do 
the churning at the farm home of 
S. P. Storrs, Storrsland, Alabama. 










Each case has to be 
The cost per customer 
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Absorbine reduces thickened, Prices. WRITE TODAY for . Big 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- Soreastee’ Gleaint: oy ‘m 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains. Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had 
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LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 











OFFER: Send only $1.00 for a eee sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
(mew or renewal), and we will mail you this 
fine book on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Pick 
EXTRA 
DOLLARS 


this year... 
start now! 






























HEN your cotton comes along and begins to 
look like money, it’s just the time to side dress 
it with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Many things can hap- 
pen before maturity. There is no better way to insure 
your crop than to feed it this quick nitrogen after the 


first chopping. 


Soda speeds cotton along... helps to set a good crop 
ahead of Old Man Weevil. It makes more bolls and big- 
ger ones, and greatly increases the yield. The more Soda, 
the more cotton you get... the more profit per acre. 


Y), It’s “Soda”, not Luck 


L. S. Strickland of Royston, Ga., who won 
1st prize of $1,000 in the Georgia 5-acre Cotton 
Contest with 6438 Ibs. of lint on 5 acres, side 
dressed his cotton with 200 Ibs. of Nitrate of 
Soda per acre. J.O.M.Smith of Commerce, 
Ga., who won second place used 200 Ibs. of 
Nitrate of Soda per acre. (He is the originator 
and breeder of Piedmont Cleveland Cotton). 
E.L.Peek of Conyers, Ga., winner of third 
place, also used 200 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda per 
acre after chopping. 


The next five men in the contest also used 


Soda on their crops. / 


Every 1927 Cotton Champion in every cotton state fed his 
winning crop liberally with Soda. Do as the champions do. 
It’s “Soda”, not luck, that makes big yields. It isn’t too late to 
get your Soda...and the few dollars you pay for it will be 
returned to you many times over. 


Free Fertilizer Books 


Our new 24- page illustrated book “Low Cost 
Cotton”’ tells when and how to side dress with 
Soda. It is free. Ask for book No. 2 or tear out 
this part of the ad and mail it with your name 
and address. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fear that he would soon become one of 
the country’s “tired business men” led 
Francis Flood’s wife to induce him to take 
a year off for a rambler’s trip around the 
world. Flood’s old adventuring partner, 
Jim Wilson, was called in, the final ar- 
rangements for the trip were made, and 
together the two adventurers set off. 
The story of their travels as told by Flood 
began in the March 3 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and a new installment 
will appear each week. If you love ad- 
venture and travel and excitement, this is 
a story full of it from the first mile to 
the last. 


EASICKNESS is a curse not only to 

those who go down to the sea in ships 
but to those who read sea stories. I have 
always borne it as my cross, suffered 
through it somehow, and then forced my 
readers to do the same—for the only 
pleasure that can come from the terrible 
visitation of seasickness is in telling about 
it afterward, like an operation. Jim. is 


ee ited 


pus little sport was so Closely akin 
to gambling that, the first day, the 
lady missionary refused to join us and 
even threatened to drive the money 
changers from the dining saloon. She 
didn’t pay up at breakfast time. 

“We'll fix her,” said the captain after 
breakfast when all but the lady mission- 
ary had gathered on the bridge deck to 
watch the flying fishes go skimming over 
the waves. “The number will be 246 
today. Make every number a six so that, 
no matter which one she draws, she'll 
get the winning number, six. She'll take 
the money because she’s won it without 
risking anything, and that isn’t gambling. 
She’s too good a sport to quit when she’s 
ahead of the game and so she'll keep on 
playing. And then,” the captain sug- 
gested, “when she gets to her destination 
we'll pive her all our earnings just to 
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THE WHOLE PASSENGER LIST LOOKS ON WHILE FLOOD GETS HIS HAIR CUT 


an exception. He takes a morbid and 
barbarous delight in watching an unfor- 
tunate is the throes of seasickness, and 
very severe throws they are sometimes, 
too. 

I am glad to announce that, after three 
weeks on the ocean, I have not felt even 
the faintest tinge of seasickness and there- 
fore will keep these pages free from the 
same taint. Will my readers now join 
with me in hoping that I may be as kind- 
ly spared during the rest of my year’s 
trip around the world?—for if I suffer, 
you will also. 


As a matter of fact, on board the 
freighter, “West Humhaw,” bound for 
the Azores, Canary Islands, and Africa, 
we needed no diversions within ourselves, 
such as seasickness. There was always 
something coming up for entertainment 
anyway, besides our three meals a day. 
For one thing there was the daily ship’s 
pool. 

Every morning at breakfast’ it became 
my duty as treasurer and conductor gen- 
eral of the ship’s pool to collect one diffie 
from each person at the table. These in- 
cluded the genial captain, the sotto-voiced 
Swedish first mate, the chief engineer 
when he wasn’t sick with the tropical 
fever, the six men passengers, and the lady 
missionary. At noon the captain would 
write on the back of the menu card the 
number of miles made during the past 
twenty-four hours and put it under the 
water carafe and the guard of the first 
mate. I would then place ten little pieces 
of motion picture film, numbered from 
zero to nine, in the cover of the silver 
butter dish and Jim would pass them 
around. If the “West Humhaw” had 
made 243 miles during the day the 
party drawing “3” would win the collec- 
tion of dimes in the pot. 


show her that we’re not playing for 
money anyway.” 

The scheme worked. She won, and gave 
me her dime for the next day. And 
then she fooled us! She won that pool 
every day for the next three days—and 
won them honestly too—and then quit 
because she thought we were throwing 
them to her. She had accomplished her 
purpose of driving gambling out of the 
ship, but she’ll never know, until she reads 
this, that we let her win the first day. 


Another half day’s entertainment was 
provided when the passenger list unani- 
mously decided that if I didn’t get my 
hair cut before landing in Africa I'd be 
shot as a water buffalo or a gorilla. I 
consented after the captain threatened to 
put me in irons and throw me into the 
brig, or to the sharks, I’ve forgotten 
which. The chief engineer summoned a 
Filipino sailor to _perform the operation 
and the lady missionary gave me a mani- 
cure. She held my hand and Jim took 
our picture, and so I was the winner in 
spite of my rococo haircut. 

Thus the days and the miles rolled by 
until finally, when the morning and the 
evening were the ninth day, the captain 
announced that we would sight the Azores 
Islands sometime during the night and 
anchor in the harbor of Horta. 


HE next morning when we awoke, 

before day, we were already parked, 
waiting for official greeting from the 
port doctor, the customs officers, and the 
sun. Great, green hills that were almost 
mountains rose in the dim morning light 
above the little town, and silhouetted on 
the very top, like night angels taking 
flight before the coming day, stood six 
great windmills, their, sails reefed and the 
thirty-foot wheels idle in the breeze. 
| 
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Slowly the dusk~on the steep hillsides 
formed into hundreds of tiny green fields, 
all perfectly square and each one bounded 
by a hedge that looked like tall corn as» 
we studied them through our glasses. 


Even as we watched, one enterprising 
miller, who could almost have spat upon 
the town and the crossword puzzle farms 
as they slept hundreds of feet below him, 
unfurled his sails, the great wheel began 
to turn, and day had begun in the Azores. 


We could still taste the salt breeze of 
the harbor and feel the slow roll of the 
ship, but a church bell chiming on shore 
and a launch whistling by the pier prom- 
ised that we could soon leave the ship 
and get our feet on solid ground again 
after ten days on board. 

Finally a launch nosed its way across 
the harbor and a combination of rags, 
whiskers, and bare feet that had been 
perched upon the bow of the launch made 
it fast to the foot of our accommodation 
ladder. A comic opera general with fierce 
eyebrows and a sword, followed by the 
port doctor and a few more Portuguese- 
colored officials climbed up the ladder. A 
few minutes later, two huge lighters, 
towed by a launch, and each one carrying 
a score of highly patched and barefooted 
men and boys, came alongside the “West 
Humhaw.” The harbor of Horta is not 
deep enough for large ships to dock, and 
the hundreds of tons of flour, gasoline, 
automobile, etc., were to be taken ashore 
in the lighters by these ragged stevedores. 


A tobacco-tainted Lon Chaney, who 
seemed to be the chief herdsman, opened 
the hatches and sent his tatterdemalions 
swarming over the flour sacks in the 
hold. Canvas slings were filled with 
flour and then hoisted by the steam 
winches and swung over the side into 
the lighters to be taken ashore. 


One debonair ragamuffin in a fancy 
palm beach suit, patched with cloth of 
many different fancies, and topped by a 
homespun straw hat, was operating a 
winch and whistling Valencia with alf the 
passion of his race. “There’s a satisfied 
citizen,” I thought, and approached him 
to make some talk. 


“Big day’s work today, eh?” I ven- 
tured. 

Valencia swooped down for a perfect | 
landing. “Yes, big day. Work all day, 
get fifteen escudos, not quite one dollar.” 
The barelegged diplomat sized me up ap- 
praisingly and then observed, “America 
got good clothes, got lots money, got good 
wages. America good place. Got lots 
good clothes.” And he looked me over 
as though he were proud of me. 


— he pointed to his fellow long- 
shoremen, some dressed only in a suit 
of old pajamas, and others with only part 
of a suit, others clad in khaki shorts and 
an undershirt, and some in costumes that 
defied analysis or identification. The first 
part of his conquest of America had been 
accomplished; he had flattered me and 
stirred my sympathy. He worked in 
silence for a moment to preserve the 
effect. 

Finally, “Haven’t you got pair pants 
for me, mister?” He swept his costume 
with a superior disdain. “Just pair pants 
for me?” 


I remembered the scripture, “If your 
brother demand of thee thy coat, give 
him thy cloak also.” But I didn’t re- 
call that any reference had been made to 
pants and so I had to fall back on my own 
human judgment for my decision. I rea- 
soned that he was no doubt much more 
accustomed to going without pants than 
I, and so I kept thine on. Besides, as I 
explained last week, Jim and I had bought 
only quinine and two-dollar pants with 
Which to face the tropics of Africa. And 
this beggar would have left me with only 
the quinine. 

Later, we went ashore, and saw the in- 
teresting combination of a most primitive 
people on a productive island that seem- 
ed to invite progress. Our visit there will 
be described next week. | 
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addressed to “Any Farmer who has row 















An Open Letter 





crops in his field and is look- 


MR. C. A. FARMALL | 





DEAR SIR: 


I am putting myself on record because you ought to 
have the simple facts about me. I am built different from 
any other tractor and am ready to take over your com- 
were power job—cotton, corn, and all, from plowing to 

arvesting, and the year round. The fewer mules and 
horses on the place, the better you and I will get along. 
That’s why my name is FARMALL. 


Here is a big point I want to hammer home: J am 
raising 9-cent cotton on many farms. Mules are on the 
way out all over the South ause I don’t need their 
help. Look at my photo above: my peculiar style of 
beauty is what makes me the humdinger I am me tal it 
comes to planting, cultivating, haying, plowing, belt work 
or what have you got? You may say I’ve got brass but 
I’ve also got the goods. Modesty must go by the board 
to help revolutionize row-crop production in the South, 
and that’s what FARMALL, the one real general-pur- 
pose tractor, is doing in every section where its efficiency 
is known. 


I aim to replace an average of eight animals where- 
ever I go to work and I’ve got my own special crew of 





machines that you can take or leave—such as planters 
(2 and 4-row), cultivators (2 and 4-row), mowers (7-foot 
and a 7-foot trailer mower besides), middle busters, lister 
cultivators (4-row), sweep rakes, beet tools, potato too! 
etc. There’s an outfit to get things done! Or, I 


work with any machine you’ve got, January 1 to 
Christmas. At plowing, two furrows is my habit and 
they can’t beat me at the job. 

In every section where I am demonstrated they put 
me to work in good numbers, and you can find 
everywhere who will back up every statement made by 
me or by my designers and builders. The dealer is 
always on hand to help out on any servicing I may ask 
for in years to come. 

My headquarters in your locality is the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. Go in and look me over. 
We will be glad to give you a demonstration, there or 
on your own land. Write to the Harvester Company for 
a catalog about me. 

Yours for better farming, 
C. A. FARMALL, Esquire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 
(Incorperated ) 


Chicago, Ill. 




















Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be , Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 


June shade 
Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
| of cream before churning 
‘ and out of your churn 


comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 
years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color but- 
termilk. Absolutely taste- 
less. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 
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Sterting Barber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 
Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Pine Barber Comb, and Shears. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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MONEY For YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 



































for you. 
The cost is very little yet results 
are secured. te us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. : 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. M Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
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Soybeans 


N THE Black Prairie Belt of Ala- 

bama and Mississippi the production 
of Johnson hay is an enterprise of out- 
standing importance. The production 
problems with this hay are numerous and 
varied, but this article will be confined 
to one of the more important, namely, 
the question of maintaining yields at a 
profitable level. The acre cost of, har- 
vesting a crop of hay that yields but one- 
half of a ton to the acre is nearly as 
great as when the yield is two or more 
times as great, and the profit, if any, 
obviously is less from the lower yield. 

A well managed Johnson grass meadow 
will usually produce from two to four 
cuttings of hay a year with an average 
annual yield of from two to four tons 
to the acre, but a considerable acreage 
is being.mowed each year that does not 
yield enough to pay the actual cost of 
harvesting. Many producers claim that, 
when normal losses resulting from bad 
weather and other unavoidable conditions” 
are taken into consideration, Johnson hay 
cannot be produced at a profit when the 
yield falls below an average of one-half 
ton to the acre for each cutting made dur- 
ing the season. This is not true in all 
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Boosting Johnson Grass Finy Yields 
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The Proorecsion Patuer™ 


or Sweet Clover Will Help Increase Per-Acre Production 
By M. A. CROSBY 


Assistant Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture 


cases for some extensive producers are 
operating at a profit with as small or 
even smaller yields than these. These 
men are successful because they are ex- 
ceptional individuals, however, and the 
fact remains that it takes unusually effi- 
cient management to show a profitable 
return from such low production. 


Need to Maintain Fertility 


. IS a generally known fact that a 
Johnson grass meadow needs to be 
broken up and cultivated in some manner 
every few years in order to prevent the 
stand from becoming thin, weak, and un- 
productive, and this method of maintain- 
ing a stand is quite generally practiced. 
For some time it was thought that this 
occasional renovating was all that was 
necessary to maintain production at a 
profitable level, but of recent years it has 
developed that on many of the older 
meadows, where a heavy tonnage of hay 
has been removed annually for several 
years, yields have been gradually declin- 
ing, and in some instances ‘have reached 


a point where productidn is no longer 
profitable. This condition explodes the 
theory that Johnson grass production can 
be maintained indefinitely by an occa- 
sional breaking up and cultivating the 
meadow, and indicates that some means 
of keeping up soil fertility must be 
adopted if profitable production is to be 
maintained. 

A number of schemes for maintaining 
profitable yields of Johnson hay have 
been tried out by different. producers. 


Some of these have to do with keeping 
yields at a profitable level on fairly pro- 
ductive meadows, while other practices 
serve chiefly to increase the fertility of 
thin land to a point where profitable 
yields are secured. 


Soybeans or Sweet Clover Help 


NE of the most effective methods of 
maintaining yields on meadows that 
are already in a fair state of productivity 
is to sow the land to soybeans every few 
years, or whenever it is necessary to cul- 
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“Twenty degrees cooler” 


—come on in 


you know how small kindlings 

make a quick, hot blaze, while big 
logs burn slowly and evenly? . 

Same way with tobacco—the finer 


the cut, the faster and hotter it burns. 
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So Granger is “Rough Cut” in big’ 
shaggy flakes that burn more slowly, 
last longer,smoke cooler. There’s only 
one right way to cut tobacco for pipes 
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tivate the meadow to thicken the stand of 
Johnson grass. This practice has quite a 
following among the more successful 
producers and is gaining in popularity. 
The usual procedure is to plow or tear 
the land up in the spring with a disk or 
spring-tooth harrow. This is usually done 
some time in March, About the first of 
April the soybeans are put in with a grain 
drill, using about one bushel of seed to 
the acre. The Laredo variety is most 
commonly used as it is hardy and less 
likely to be set back by a cold spell, and 
being slender stemmed makes a more de- 
sirable hay. The soybeans are cut for 
hay in June, and yields usually range from 
one to two and one-half tons to the acre. 

Another and less expensive méthod is 
to use annual sweet clover instead of soy- 
beans. This crop has the advantage of 
requiring less preparation for sowing 
than soybeans, and in fact many sow 
sweet clover on their meadows without 
any preparation of the soil. Some pre- 
paration is advisable, however, to insure 
a better stand of sweet ¢lover, and also 
to stimulate the growth of Johnson grass. 
Sweet clover may be sowed either in the 
fall or from mid-winter to early spring. 
Where hulled seed is used the rate of 
seeding should be from 15 to 20 pounds 
to the acre. The sweet clover will come 
on with the Johnson grass in the spring 
and the first cutting of hay will be a 
mixture that usually sells at a better price 
than straight Johnson hay. 


How the Plan Helps 


HREE things are accomplished by 

these practices: (1) The cultivation 
of the land preparatory to sowing the 
soybeans or sweet clover serves to 
thicken the stand of Johnson grass; 2) 
the farmer secures a crop of valuable 
legume hay; and (3) the nitrogen that is 
gathered and left in the soil by the soy- 
beans or sweet clover increases the yield 
of hay in the later cuttings of Johnson 
grass. Many producers are keeping their 
average annual production of Johnson hay 
up to three or more tons to the acre by 
these systems of soil improvement. 


Lack of organic matter in the soil ap- 
pears to be the main cause of unprofitable 
yields of Johnson grass on a considerable 
acreage of the rather thin land that oc- 
curs in the Black Prairie Belt. Either 
of the practices outlined above will tend 
to increase production to some extent on 
such land, but the soil improvement pro- 
cess is generally too slow to be satisfac- 
tory. A practice that is proving most ef- 
fective in handling such land is to sow 
the meadow to biennial sweet clover, let 
both sweet clover and Johnson grass grow 
unhindered for two years, then turn the 
whole mass of vegetation under. This 
practice adds an enormous quantity of or- 
ganic matter to the soil. 








ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on Page 20 


HAT is the total area sowed to winter 
wheat for the 1928 harvest? 

2. How many bushels of wheat has Canada 
on hand at the present time? 

3. What was the size of the Russian wheat 
crop in 1927? 

4. How do exports from Russia this year 
compare with a year ago and the years pre- 
vious to the World War? 

5. Are yolks of eggs which have been stored, 
in waterglass as effective in preventing rick- 
ets as fresh eggs? 

6. Where was started the codperative mar- 
keting movement for sale of farm products? 

7. What is the hog population in Germany? 

8. How does the present hog) population in 
Germany compare with other years? 

9. How many glasses of water does the av- 
erage normal adult drink each day? ES 
10. What eight common vegetables are of — 
American origin? i x 
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Morch 24, 1928 " 
TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 








ES, we are ready for spring and all 
its trimmings,” serves up The Wal- 
ton Tribune (Monroe, Ga.), with a char- 
acteristic freshness. And thereby we are 
reminded that at this time thousands of 
our farm boys and girls are joining 4-H 
club ranks. 


Then with an unfettered thrust The 
Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Argus comes 
through with this :— 

“The Master Farmers of the future will be 
picked from the boys now enrolled in club 
work. Butts County can profitably lend all 
possible encouragement to club work and 
reward all members with substantial prizes 
this fall.” 


The Gadsden (Ala.) Times expects 350 
Etowah County farm lads to pay allegi- 
ance to the 4-H banner in 1928. Its 
editor is strong for this progressive 
move. Read this :— 


“Better methods will be learned, for the 
aim of these clubs is to do things in the 
most economical and effective way. The 
farming industry has no greater hope than 
the work and advancement of its club boys.” 


From Fort Valley, Ga., The Leader 
Tribune chimes in with a juicy note :— 

“Pig and calf clubs are being formed with 
rich promise of success among the boys of 
Peach County by C. W. Collier, farm dem- 
onstration agent, and a committee from the 
Kiwanis Club of which W. E. Greene is high- 
ly active chairman.” 


“In this issue Mr. R. L. Vansant, 
county farm agent, issues a call for 
boys and girls who might be interested 
in joining an agricultural club,” is the 
way The Marietta (Ga.) Journal joins 
the 4-H procession. This thoroughly 
sound thought is added :— 

“The training received from the clubs will 
be given, to a large extent, by practical ap- 
plication in making a living which is the 
basis of education.” 

All of which remarks about what fu- 
ture farmers are doing cause us to feel 
that The Madison (Ga.) Madisonian is 
justified in penning this :— 


“Farming is one of the most progressive of 


all the sciences or industries.” 


It is well that our youngsters prepare 
themselves for better farming in a better 
day. The Hartwell (Ga.) Sun speaks 
thus of their future responsibility :— 

“The biggest man in this country is the 
farmer. You can’t get away from this fact. 
Agriculture is the basis of all progress, 
wealth, and prosperity.” 


While our boys and girls are begin- 
ning the tasks of a new year, chickens 
from their fathers’ farms are cackling 
along the rails to centers of dense popu- 
lation and more money is jingling in 
farmers’ pockets. The Talladega (Ala.) 
Daily Homé verifies our statement :— 

“Selma shipped 800 broilers to Birmingham 
this week. That’s the way to get the big 
old town’s money, and make it glad to give 
it up.” 

On Friday, March 16, 1928, The Hart- 
well, (Ga.) Sun set down this bit of his- 
tory of agricultural progress :— 

“Hart County shipped another carload of 
chickens to market Tuesday.” 

The Wiregrass Farmer (Ashburn, Ga.) 
tells us that American Forest Week be- 
gins April 22 and says :— 

“Every living person should be on the 
alert to make forest fires impossible.” 


Some of our leading citizens find diffi- 
culty in deciding just which side of the 
dam to stand on. The Valdosta (Ga.) 
Times reports this Senatorial news :— 

“Senator Black of Alabama has changed his 
position regarding Muscle Shoals and is now 
in favor of the government operating it in 
the interest of the American farmers through 
the manufacture of fertilizer in line with the 
original plans of the government.” 

“Muscle Shoals is having another in- 
ning,” placidly remarks The Roanoke 
(Ala.) Leader. “Talk flows on this sub- 
ject just like the water over Wilson 
Dam—forever.” Then the editor wisely 
observes :— 

“It seems to be pretty well agreed that 
Muscle Shoals does not offer the advantages 
as a fertilizer proposition that it once did, 
since another method has been perfected. 
Evidently its chief value lies in its enormous 
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or today’s new type motors... 


SAFE oil... 
CLEAN gasoline! 


AN-AMmotoroilwas Your modern car will also 

developed togivemod- perform better with clean 
ern motors the extra pro- Pan-Am gasoline. This 
tection they need because gasoline is refined with 
ofhigherspeeds,increased unusual care to remove 
engine heat. carbon-forming 
It is safe oil—re- elements and 
fined from tough foreign matter. 


paraffin base That means a 
crudes. It pro- cleaner motor— 


tects the hottest less carbon trou- 
friction spots in ble—anda wealth 
any motor. of extra power. 





Pan cAmerican Petroleum Corporation 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 





Write For Ca and 
Free Botie ee 
“Buttermilk Making.’ 
ee > 


No. 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION J No. 3 Size 10.00 
COOLER No. ran. 12.75 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 


AW Coyetetes(oelel abacts 


To: advertise our remarkable monument 
values, we will for a limited time, give to one 
family in each community, a beautiful $50.00 
monument, 3 feet high, 16 inches wide, 10 
inches thick, raised design, massive base, 
only charge for packing, crating, drayage 


mn” FREE PAINT BOXSET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal’ paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a four-year sub- 
sostatien to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 

you are not satisfied with THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
be refunded when the subscription expires. 




















FREE! 








| ] oe oa taanes tase ont ouighneas Write SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
or wire, as only one to a community given. 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





electric energy.’ 








10 Alianto Nath Bank Bidg. Dept. 18, Atlanta, Georgia 
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LAS 
ITHE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, March 26—Let us study 

our children. Old fashioned ideas 
on child discipline are giving way to 
new methods. Bad behavior should be 
prevented rather 
than punished. Dis- 
obedience may 
sometimes be cats- 
ed by ill health, 
wrong food, or too 
little sleep. 

Tuesday, March 
27,—Now-a-days, it 
is not difficult to 
be well-dressed. 
Patterns and mate- 
rials are not ex- 
pensive, and the styles are simple. 

Wednesday, March 28.—Attractive 
lamp shades can be made from brown 
wrapping paper. This can be done by 
pleating the paper and running a cord 
around the upper end of the shade. One 
of the secrets of making such shades is 
to give the paper a parchment appear- 
ance by painting it with amber sealing 
wax dissolved in alcohol. 

Thursday, March 29-—-A good book 
for mothers who are interested in hav- 
ing their children learn to sing is Songs 
with Music by Alice M. Wyman pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. : 

‘Friday, March 30—Discolored brown 
shoes can be restored by painting with 
iodine. Let them dry and then polish 
in the usual way. To blacken brown 
shoes, rub them all over with a raw po- 
tato and then blacken in the usual way. 

Saturday, March 31.—Try this recipe 
for your Sunday cake now that eggs 
are cheap and plentiful :— 

Lord Baltimore Cake.—One-half cup butter, 
1 cup sugar, yolks 8 eggs, % cup milk, 1% 
cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, and 
1% teaspoons vanilla. Cream butter and add 
gradually, while beating constantly, sugar; 
then add yolks of eggs, beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored, milk, flour, mixed and sifted 
with baking powder, and vanilla. Turn into 
buttered and floured square pans and bake 
in a moderate oven. Put layers together with 
Lord Baltimore filling and cover top and sides 
of cake with ice cream frosting; then garnish 
with halves of preserved or candied cherries 
and diamond-shaped pieces of preserved wa- 
termelon rind or candied grapefruit peel. 


Lord Baltimore Filling.—Make an ice cream 
frosting of 1% cups sugar, % cup water, 
whites 2 eggs. When of right consistency to 
spread, add % cup rolled dry coakies, % cup 
each of chopped pecan nut meats and blanch- 
ed peanuts, 12 preserved cherries cut in quar- 
ters, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 4 teaspoon or- 
ange extract. 

Sunday, April 1.—When we _ have 
failed we should not spend a moment 
in regret; regret is vain and _ useless. 
We should turn instantly, and with re- 
sistless energy, to the saving of what is 
left. There is always another chance, 
even down to life’s latest moments, in this 
world. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
Gray Hair 


RAY hair, if properly dressed and 
cared for adds beauty and dignity 
to a woman. 

It should be regularly shampooed, mas- 
saged and brushed in order to eliminate 
old skin, oil, dust and foreign particles 
from the hair. 

There is no fixed rule for the fre- 
quency of the shampoo. Usually once 
every two weeks is quite often enough. 
Any pure, mild} scentless soap or good 
shampoo with soft water and lintless tow- 
els are all that \are necessary for a good 
shampoo. Too much emphasis cannot be 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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placed on the necessity for repeated rins- 
ings. The last water should be cool but 
not noticeably cooler than the tempera~- 
ture of the body. Sunshine is good for 
the hair but the rays should not come 
directly on it when drying as it may fade 
it or make it streaky. 

Exercise is as necessary to the scalp as 
it is to any other part of the body. En- 
courage circulation by massaging the 
scalp. Vaseline rubbed into the scalp is 
good and does not permanently discolor 
the hair. 

Brushing is the best of all aids to in- 
creasing the blood supply. It also helps 
remove the dirt and distributes the oil 
from the scalp to the entire length of the 
hair. From ten to twenty strokes night 
and morning will keep the hair in good 
condition, if the brush is kept well washed. 

Careful selection of colors to be worn 
with gray hair makes a difference in one’s 


— 


appearance. It is a mistake for the gray- 
haired woman to wear a pearl gray, beige 
or tan hat unless the brim is lined with 
a dark material. 

If a characterless toned dress is worn, 
it is a good plan to have a dark collar, 
or a dainty pink one. All collars must 
be flat. White is a splendid exception to 
the general rule of prohibitive colors. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST _| 


An Easter Frolic 
RS. James Crawford gave her little 
four-year-old daughter an Easter 
frolic. She planned it well and all the 
little folks had the most fun! 

The invitations were written on small 
cards with tiny cotton-wool chickens 
tied at the top with yellow baby ribbon. 

When each child entered, it was pre- 
sented with a small fancy basket and 
was told to hunt around the lawn for 
eggs hidden there by the Easter rab- 
bits. Mrs. Crawford thought of using 
candy eggs but decided on the hard 
boiled colored kind. After all were 
collected, the children were divided into 
two companies and seated on the floor 
in opposite rows, about five feet apart. 
Each child was asked to start an egg 
rolling toward the dividing line. The ob- 
ject was to crack the egg with the egg 
which came from the opposite side; 
whichever egg was cracked was cap- 
tured by the owner of the whole egg 
and another couple of eggs were sent 
rolling. The winning side was the one 
which had the most whole eggs at the 
end of 10 minutes. The victors were 
given small egg-shaped boxes filled with 














candy eggs while the losers were con- 
soled with plaster bunnies. 

The next game which they played was 
a kind of blind man’s buff. Mrs. Craw- 
ford bid each child to hide its eyes with 
its hands and turn its back to her. Then 
she placed in full view, but not too con- 
spicuously, a chocolate egg and gave as 
close an imitation of the “cut, cut, 
kedewcut” of a hen as she could. The 
children uncovered their eyes, turned 
around and without moving from their 
places began to look for the egg. The 
first one Who saw it cried, “I’ve found 
an egg on the table,” or wherever it 
was. He was allowed to keep it as a 
prize. 

An egg tree was used as a center piece 
for the dining table and was made by 
the use of a small evergreen in a pot 
covered with a frill of pink and white 
crepe paper. The tree was decorated 


SYSTEMATIC CARE WILL ELIMINATE MUCH OF THE EXTRA SPRING CLEANING 


with egg-shaped candies and small wax 
tandles. 

At each plate was an egg cup filled 
with what was apparently a boiled egg 
in the shell, but when the children. lifted 
the shell they discovered tiny favors 
such as whistles, little china dolls, etc. 


The menu was very simple and con- 
sisted of buttered finger rolls filled with 
chopped chicken, cakes in bunny shape, 
frosted with white, pink and chocolate 
icing, vanilla and strawberry ice cream 
in egg shape and pink lemonade. 


[THAT SPRINGTIME TIREDNESS 








-_ 





T IS a pity, isn’t it, that just about that 

time in spring when weariness settles 
like a blanket upon us, that Nature’s 
cure for it, greens or salads, is hard to 
obtain? Since there is more than one way 
of doing almost everything, and this is 
no exception to the rule, we shall have to 
banish spring fever by some other method. 


That tired feeling is caused by the 
blood having more impurities in it than it 
really ought to have and there is nothing 
to do but get rid of them. It is just as 
though the gasoline in the automobile 
were full of other things, a little vinegar, 
varnish, water and turpentine perhaps. It 
would not be long before the car would 
lose power and speed, just as our bodies 
do in spring. 

The first rule is for heavy meat eaters 
to cut down on meats, especially pork. 
Next we should eat all the green foods 
possible. Turnip salad comes first, then 
spinach. Fresh greens are best but if 
they are not to be obtained then we 
must use canned ones. Tomatoes are par- 
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ticularly valuable. Cabbage, used raw, 
is always good. 

The bulky vegetables like rutabagas are 
not so valuable in themselves but’.sea- 
soned with butter they do supply bulk 
and diminish the craving for meats and 
frying fats. 

In springtime a light hand in the lard 
bucket is a good thing. Baked, stewed, 
boiled, steamed, escalloped foods are bet- 
ter than fried ones because they do not 
call for so much fat. Good fresh butter 
and cream are the exceptions of course. 

Fine, clean, rich milk, lots of it, goes a 
long way toward curing spring fever. 
Some folks think milk is for children but 
those people—coming back to the auto- 
mobile—are the ones who see no reason 
why the car shouldn’ run well when 
there is plenty of gas in the tank and the 
car is all right. They forget the oil. 

If raw milk is not popular then it’s the 
job of the housewife to supply it in the 
form of custards, milk soups, white sauce 
on vegetables, cocoa and baked ‘puddings. 

Fruit, next to greens and salads, takes 
the acid out of the bleoa or, as it were, 
the vinegar out of the gasoline. Oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons all help to thin the 
blood, which, in fact, means to make the 
blood less acid. They are far and away 
cheaper than any medicine bought in pills, 
capsules or bottles, even barrels and bar- 
rels of sulphur and molasses. 

Next comes fresh air at night. If the 
carbon is not burned completely. it is 
bound to clog the engine. It is at night 
that Nature burns the excess of carbon 
in the human machine. 

Laxative foods are better than pills for 
keeping the intestinal tubes clean. Prunes 
and dried figs are away the best of these. 
Add to this two glasses of water before 
breakfast and four more during the day 
and they should be spurred to activity. 

Baths alittle more frequently are good 
because they help the skin to aid the kid- 
neys in ridding the body of poisons. 

The family is. a little irritable perhaps, 
a little less inclined to submit to restraint. 
They why not fill the eye with greens too 
by all going to the woods for a picnic, 
fishing and generally having one grand 
time? 


|_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


yee of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion. Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


[ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONTEST! 
LETTERS 




















Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
HE subject for April is “What 
Shall We Have for Dinner To- 

day.” This subject is one which inter- 

ests every home-maker and all should 
enter the contest. Each letter should 
contain a balanced menu and one recipe. 

The letter containing the most attrac- 

tive, well balanced menu ‘arid the best 

recipe will receive a prize of $5. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 
shen subject for the Teens and Twen- 

ties contest is “How I Earn My 
Spending Money.” Now girls, this is a 
wonderful opportunity for you to help 
others by your experience and to help 
yourself by winning one of the two 
prizes. Three dollars will be awarded 
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"March 24, 1928 
' the winner and a prize of $2 will be given 
the second best letter. 


[HOUSE CLEANING MADE EASY 


T used to be the custom to take down 
all the window curtains in the house 
toward the latter part of the spring, 
launder and put them away for the sum- 
mer, leaving the windows bare and glar- 
ing. For a few weeks at first the bright 
spring sunshine is very pleasant, and be- 
cause of it the house seems fresher and 
cleaner. Later, however, when the sun 
becomes unbearable, shades have to be 
lowered in place of the curtains that have 
been put away. Shades shut out both light 
“and air. The modern way is to use very 
simple, easily washed curtains and keep 
them up the year around, laundering them 
as often as they need it. Sometimes two 
sets of draperies are used—heavy ones 
for winter and gay, light-weight curtains 
for summer. 

There seems little excuse for having 
closets full of unused articles so that they 
are not cleanable when the room is clean- 
ed. In small houses where storage space 
is limited, the top part of a closet can us- 
ually be devoted to storing boxes of out- 
of-season clothing and other articles. Then 
the closet floor can be swept or wiped up 
with a damp cloth when the room is 
cleaned. Shoe racks and door pockets 
can take care of many things usually de- 
posited on the closet floor. 

When it comes toethe actual weekly 
care of any room, the Bureau of Home 
Economics has a few suggestions in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1181, House Cleaning 
Made Easier. Have a definite plan. Dust 
and remove small pictures and bric-a-brac 
from the room or place in a pile and 
cover. Pin draperies up unless they are 
to be taken down for cleaning. Dust and 
cover furniture, mirrors and pictures, be- 
fore beginning to sweep. Both sweeping 
and dusting should be done so as to re- 
move as much dust as possible, not to 
scatter it. Stoves, fireplaces, radiators 
or registers should be cleaned. 


Work from the top of the room down- 
ward. Walls, ceiling and baseboards 
should be brushed and dusted. Picture 
moldings are often dusty. Floor and floor 
coverings should be cleaned according to 
the kind. While dust is settling, spots 
should be removed from woodwork and 
windows washed if necessary. Lighting 
fixtures should be dusted or wiped with a 
damp cloth. Glass shades and electric light 








bulbs sometimes need washing. The lamps 
should get an especially good cleaning if 
these are used. 

When covers are removed from pic- 
tures and furniture, they should be shaken 
out of doors if possible. Then the room 
and furniture should be dusted thoroughly 
from the top down. 


When a room is cleaned with a vacuum 
cleaner the order of proceeding is differ- 
ent. The room is first dusted, then the 
vacuum cleaner is used on upholstery, 
hangings, walls and carpets or rugs and 
finally the floor is dusted. By this method 
fewer articles need to be moved, no dust 
is scattered, and more dirt is actually re- 
moved. 

Systematic care of the various rooms of 
the house and their furnishings will elimi- 
nate much of the extra cleaning work 
that used to be considered necessary in 
the spring of the year. 





| SPRING CANNING | 
The Experience of a Master 


Farmer's Wife 


‘VER since I began housekeeping, I 

have done some canning and pre- 
serving. We always have a spring and 
fall garden and try to have as many 
fresh vegetables as possible. The surplus 
from the spring garden, I can. We also 
have a little orchard. 





The first years I used only glass jars 
to can some vegetables, but mostly toma- 
toes and fruits. About eight years ago I 
got a can sealer. Then. [I got to 
canning all kinds of vegetables and 
meats. For processing, I used a home- 
made water canner, but a few years later 
I got a steam pressure canner which I 
think is a great time and labor saver. I 
also use the cooker for cooking a quick 
dinner. 


When canning vegetables, I put them 
up as quickly as possible after picking. 
I try never to can too much at one time. 
Of course, my family helps me with this. 
In some years I have filled 250 to 260 tin 
cans with vegetables and 200 cans with 
fruits and also some meats. I am still 
using my glass jars for pickled fruits 
and pickled vegetables, also for jellies 
and preserves. We have no trouble in 
getting a meal ready in a short time at 
any time of the year. 


MRS. K. A. HOLEKAMP. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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94—Looking Slender.—The pattern comes 
im sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 
50 inches bust measure. Size 36 ré- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 


971—A Temptation!—The pattern comes in 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


, 

















and 44 inches bust ineasure. Size 36 
requires 3%4 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrastigg. 

417—Truly Practical—The pattern comes 
in sizes 36, 40, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 24 yards 
of 3%-inch material with 9% yards of 
binding. 
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The menu is charged with being 
responsible for a high percentage 
of ill health due to a definite lack 
of bulk food. 


RB steag agree that consti- 
pation, frequently caused by 
lack of bulk in diet, is one of the 
underlying causes of ill health. 

Many persons could escape. 
constipation entirely if they would 
eat more bulk food regularly. 

Millions of people enjoy health- 
ful regularity by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes every morning for 
breakfast. This delicious, nut- 
brown cereal appeals to their ap- 
petites and at the same time pro- 
vides bulk that helps to banish 
constipation. 





%* Ordinary cases of constipation, 
brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at 
once and follow his advice. 


POST'S 


BRAN 
FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 





as an ounce of prevention 





INDICTED! 
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Make this two weeks’ test 


Constipation must not be neg- 
lected !* Start our two weeks’ test 
now. Mail the coupon for a sam- 
ple which will show how delicious 
this health food is. Or, better 
still, order a package of Post’s 
Bran Flakes from your grocer. 

Start the test by eating a dish 
of Post’s Bran Flakes for break- 
fast, with milk or cream, and eat 
it every day for two weeks. Vary 
it, if you like, with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. It also makes de- 
licious muffins and bran bread. 

We predict after the two weeks’ 
test you will find that Post’s Bran 
Flakes has acted as a natural 
regulator, and you will notice a 
difference in how you feel. 

Then follow the example of 
millions of healthy people who 


eat it every morning. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE : 
Postum Com: , Inc. Dept. B-2738 | 
Battle Creek, Mich.” 
Please send me your free booklet and a : 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I + 
can see | em good it tastes. ' 
’ 

’ 






































“NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN” 








50 
AMPLES [REE 
You'll Love to Make Up Dresses 
in thé New French Designs of 


GENUINE 





WASH 


ERE’S a wonderful Peter Pan display 

coming to your dealer’s window. It shows 
how to make a lovely Parisian dress in 45 min- 
utes, features Mary Eaton wearing it, and 
shows other charming models in the season’s 
new Peter Pan designs. 

The leading artists of France have designed these 
beautiful new Spring patterns exclusively for Peter Pan, 
rich in the modern, vivacious spirit of youth. The clear, 
brilliant colors can be safely washed or exposed to the 
sun—they are guaranteed not to run or fade. 

GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 

made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
You'll love to have a Peter Pan dress. 

» even weave of the fabric, made 
entirely of fine, combed yarns, with 20 to 
30 threads to the inch more than in sim- 
ilar fabrics, is reassuringly durable, as 
well as delightful to feel. Write for 
your 30 free samples today. 


HENRY GLASS & CO., 


44-T White Street. New York, N. Y. 
—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


Cut out the grief 
of “Jeakers” 
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KESTER SOLDER 


“Acid-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
Eliminate the trouble and loss 
caused by leaking milk cans— fix 
“em yourself! It’s easy with Kester. 
You need only heat. It contains 
its own scientific flux inside it- 
self, and like the sap in a tree this 
flux is the life of the job. 
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| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 
A Good Start in 1928 


LD boosters coming back, new 

boosters taking the place$’ of those 
who have dropped out, more time for 
scouting with the coming of spring, re- 
newed enthusiasm among members who 
have been inactive—these are a few of 
the developments that have been quite 








SOMETHING TELLS US CAMPING TIME 
IS TOMING 


noticeable among PF Tribe members 
since the start of the new year. 

First of all, take a look at this list of 
boosters :— 

Aubrey Adamson, Rt. 3, Lineville, Ala., has 
enrolled four new members; Chesley Stanfield, 
LSO, Arley, Ala., has four newcomers and a 
tribe to his credit; Wm. F. Hibbard, Weiner, 
Ark., is right behind Chesley with three new 
members and a tribe; Paul Giltner, Longville, 
La., has secured two new members and hopes 
to have a tribe organized soon; John Mc- 
Cutchen, Scottsboro, Ala., Easley Joyce, Dan- 


1 bury, N. C., Wilson Gisler, Victoria, Texas, 


Herbert Schwalbe, Longville, La., Henry 
Weaver, Jr., Rt. 1, Girard, Ala., Frank Bu- 
jarski, Marlin, Texas, Worth Helms, Rt. 4, 
Monroe, N. C., each have enrolled one new 
member. 

It’s always encouraging to hear from 
the fellows whom you haven't heard 
from in a long time and to know that 
they’re still carrying on. You can im- 
agine then how good it made us feel to 
get this letter from Frank Oglesby, 709 
Park Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Fla: “You 
have not heard from me for quite a 
while but I am still working. I last 
wrote you from Glade Spring, Va. Since 
then I have joined a troop and have ad- 
vanced to Star rank. I am now working 
on the hiking merit badge. Here's 
wishing you a big scouting year.” 

A letter from Frank Medley, Box 66, 
Monterey, Tenn., brought back mem- 
ories of the early days of the PF Tribe 
when Frank and Charlie Whitaker were 
“pepping it up” around Brotherton. 
Here is Frank’s letter :— 

“T would like to organize a Lone Scout 





tribe here if I can get enough boys to 
join and I wish you would send me some 
application blanks. 

“I moved from Brotherton where I did 
belong to the Lone Scouts but when I 
moved away I got out of the tribe and 
didn’t hear from them.” 

One of the rather typical signs of 
progress and development in scouting is 
found in this letter from Dall Brown, 
Machodoc, Virginia, written early in 
January: . “I re-registered in the Lone 
Scouts about the 20th of December, and 
that means that I am still a Lone Scout. 
A scoutmaster from Richmond has been 
here in our community and we are going 
to start a scout troop, and I wish to be 
transferred from the Lone Scouts to the 
troop scouts.” 


The newly organized Eagle Tribe of 
Scottsboro, Alabama, is quite as typical 
of another sort of development. Most of 
the Eagles were once members of a 
troop that disbanded for lack of a scout- 
master. But they didn’t have to lose out 
in scouting. Joining the Lone Scout Di- 
vision, they have organized the Eagle 
Tribe and with John McCutchen, LSD, 
as chief, are very actively in scouting. 

That’s the beauty of our new scouting 
program. If a scout is in a community 
where there are enough boys, and ade- 
quate adult leadership, then he can be- 
come a troop scout. But if he lives in 
a community where there are few boys 
or if a troop to which he belongs breaks 
up, he can carry on as a Lone Scout. 
And a fellow can transfer from one 
division to the other and get full credit 
for all work he has done in the other. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 





(OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL| 





7 AM enjoying my scout work fine. 

Each degree is more interesting. Na- 
ture study is especially appealing to me. 
Please place me on the correspondence 
roll.” Ernest L. Gambell, LS3, “Hender- 
son, Tenn., is speaking. 

“There is nothing to compare with our 
organization as a builder of real man- 
hood,” writes Luther Clark, Rt. 3, Gali- 
vants Ferry, S.C. “I'd like to hear from 
some of the boys, especially old-timers 
like myself. I joined the first of 1920, 
eight years ago. I live almost like a her- 
mit these days.” 

“I’m coming back to Lone Scouting— 










military service at any time.) 








LONE SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following oath’ of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, 
which I have read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LO 
Lone Scaut publication; and to all privileges of the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion. (Membership in the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, is open to 
any white boy 12 years old or older. Membership does not call a boy away from 
home, does not compel him to buy any scouting goods unless he wishes, does not 
$ make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable to 


UL bison ode Gekes oa b0G MaaN dy ae ha ntakd skies PEbaSS EO heh Ade heareheds po cases viensindepacgvastuess 
(Print your name and address plainly) 

Se eee Pre Ee Ser ee Pet ee CDOs sui datas Sea aRcadnteest ti BB ai oct sn acpnalies 
BROCE Gees. cbs od pdindscoccnceviersencies PG Tass os si cc caeece’ cescs R.F.D. MOinsssieos 
Gone Ps anndendadeecd ciivecevsens eae CROAT sc cdchscnednicnveevsevsetee es 1 EERE EET E LTT 
ORE TE 5 Eke ccdpcetcvevcesagicucdebe LOSE) ELI LOE, to MOMS Ee 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


NE SCOUT, the National Official 












Ore Pe en 


The Progressive Farmer — 


coming back to stay,” 4. V. Richardson, 
GC, Ashland, Ala., Rt. 1, has told us. 
“Please ask the boys to write me.” 


Wm. F. Hibbard, Weiner, Ark., avers 
that he “has the boys interested in scout- 
ing now and enough to form a tribe. Mr. 
Langford, local druggist, will be our 
guide. I would like to exchange letters 
with an older boy interested in art, archi- 
tecture, and model airplanes.” “Bill” is 
nineteen and headed for twenty. 





FOURTH ANNUAL GEORGIA 
| RALLY, JULY 22, 23,24 | 


Te Fourth Annual Georgia Lone 
Scout Union Rally willbe held at 
Milner, Ga. on June 22, 23, 24, 1928. 
James H. C. Thomas is the sponsor, and 
chairman of the rally committee. The 
other members are Stonewall Keith, Jr., 
Preston B. Brown and John Daniel. 
The rally this year will be the best yet. 
Plans are being made that will make it 
an ideal occasion, as the three days will 
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WHEN OUR FEET VPP, 
GET HEAVY OE anpor 


—Drawn by J. W. Rousseau, Rt. 3, 
Mt. Enterprise, Texas (15) 


HE’D LIKE TO GO FISHING 


But the hardest way now will be the easiest 
and best in the long run. 











be spent under canvas, with meals cook- 
ed in the open. 

A rally program has been prepared. 
Send a stamp to the chairman of the 
rally committee, and reserve your copy. 
Besides complete information, the book- 
let will contain many interesting fea- 
tures. 

JAMES H. C. THOMAS, LSD (5). 

Milner, Ga. 
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| THE QUESTION BOX 


Your Certificate Is the Password 

“IT do not belong to any Lone Scout 
tribe but I have a new engraved certifi- 
cate from the National Council. If I 
present it to my nearest outfitter, do you 
suppose he will sell me a uniform?” Yes, 
any official outfitter should honor your 
membership certificate. The only thing 
he will want te know is to make sure 
that it is your own. 





How to Transfer 

“Will you please tell me to whom I 
must write about being transferred from 
the Lone Scout to the Troop. Scout Di- 
vision?” Write Lone Scout Division, 
BSA, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, 
asking for one of the regular transfer 
blanks. Scouts wishing to transfer! from 
the Troop Scout to the Lone Scout Di- 
vision can get blanks for ‘the purpose 
from_the same address. 
A Double Dose—but Not of Medicine 

“Can a Scout belong to both the Lone 
Scouts and the troop scouts?” Yes, 
though it will mean more work for him 
and in some cases mean that'he will be 
doing the same work in both divisions. 
One thing the Lone Scout Division offers 
that the Troop Scout} Division’ does not is 
the award of booster| button for securing 
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for me.” 


March 24, 1928 - 
new members, and subscriptions to Boys’ 
Life. Lone Scouts also have the chance 
to win the different contributing medals. 


| 

AROUND THE CAMPFI | 

| PFIRE | 
TLEE B. HALL, LS6, Henagar, Ala., one 
A of the. Alabama Lone Scouts planting 
Mt. Vernon walnuts, says in a recent 
letter that “I think I have a very good place 
to plant them, just out in front of our house, 
between it and the road. It is a very fertile 
lot about 75 or 80 yards long and about 20 
yards wide, and has a large chestnut tree 
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—Drawn by Eugene Bynum, LSS, 
Judsonia, Ark. (10) 


BIRD BOX BUILDING TIME IS HERE 


“This is a flicker or wren’s house (accord- 
ing to size), made out of a hollow log,” Eu- 
gene writes in sending in the drawing. It 
looks like real bird architecture, eh, scouts? 


on it, which is dying and will have to be re- 
moved. I am sure thankful for the walnuts 
and will try my best to grow five fine Mt. 
Vernon walnut trees.”” John McCutchen, LSD, 
‘Scottsboro, and Frank Turner, LSO, Pisgah, 
are the other‘two Alabama scouts doing this 
unusual bit of work. 

Herbert W. Mobley, Dallas, Georgia, Rt. 6, 
has completed his Tenderfoot tests and is 
now ready to begin his Second Class tests. 
He writes us that Mr. J. H. Spiva, his teacher, 
id also his older scout friend and is acting 
as his examiner for the tests. Every Lone 
Scout who possibly can ought to find some 
older fellow to help him as Mr. Spiva is 
helping Herbert. 

Chesley Stanfield; LSO, Arley, Ala., Rt. 1, 
is again on the warpath for the BSA. Ches- 
ley has enrolled four boys and expects to 
have a tribe organized soon. 

George McCutchen, scribe of the Eagle 
Tribe, Scottsboro, Ala., sends us this infor- 
mation about the members: “John McCutchen 
is tribe chief; H. O. Bynum, sachem; George 
McCutchen, scribe; and Elbert Holland, wam- 
pum bearer. The tribe is to meet every 
Saturday night at 7:30 at the club housé on 
H. O. Bynum’s land.” Congratulations to 
you, Eagles. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 


| 
‘ 








Clothes Box 








You will need to make it:— 


2 pieces 1° x19°x@’ 2”... ..ccccccee Sides 

» peeces 8°RI1F a9 GO"... cccccues Ends 

© prpces BaP al F%...sccccwcese Top and bottom 
3 pieces 1°x334"x4" 4”..... 00005 Base 

BS ecoes Tae Hoo avccsccacces Edge of top 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Cogrright, 1928, by, | 





Pub’ Syndicate 








“The skinned place on my nose is where 
I caught Pug’s old cow's calf with my 

So an’ forgot about havin’ one end tied 
around my waist.” 

“I like Uncle Bert best because he gives 
me @ nickel to spend on my birthday in- 
Stead of puttin’ five dollars in the bank 
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| MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE | 


EGLECTED Set of Harness.— 

Neglecting to take the necessary 
“stitch in time” and to keep well oiled a 
good set of shop-made harness I have 
has shortened its life of usefulness by 
several years. Fat Ay 


Planted Beans Too Late.—I made a 
mistake by not planting my beans early 
enough. I missed getting a good price, 
as beans brought a good price in the 
early spring. I planted too late and the 
drouth came on and my beans did not 
do well. MRS.: B. L. T. 


“The Three-in-one” Mistake.—It is 
not too early to call attention to the mid- 
summer, fall and winter garden, So many 
have only a spring garden, then a “dry- 
up.” This has been my fault, but I say 
a continual effort means a continued sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables, which saves 
health, soil, and wealth. Watch The Pro- 
gressive Farmer—it will help you to win. 

J. W. D. 


Housed Capons Poorly.—In March, 
1927, I bought 135 fine Barred Rock 
chickens for caponizing. They were 
young and fat, weighing from one to two 
pounds, and instead of building a warm, 
close house like the one they were ac- 
customed to, I hurriedly nailed a few 
planks together and covered them, mak- 
ing only a summer shed, with the result 
that, during the next cold spell, which 
began immediately, a large percentage of 
them died with diphtheria. J. W. H. 





Planted Parsnips and Salsify Too 
Late.—Last spring I failed entirely to 
get a stand of salsify and parsnips be- 
cause I waited too late to sow them. In 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read 1 Samuel 


OR the 
Book of Samuel. 


week March 25-31, those interested are asked to read the First 
The following interesting questions will be answered in 


this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


1, Who was Eli? Why was there a 
prophecy against Eli’s house? Who was 
Samuel? Why was the child Samuel dedi- 
cated to the Lord? Tell the story about 
God calling Samuel. What did God tell 
Samuel, and what message was there for 
Eli? 

2. Tell about the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines and the incidents leading 
up to it, and following it. In whose house 
did the ark remain? Tell of the national 
prayer meeting at Mizpah and the result. 
Who was Eli’s successor as judge? 


3. Why did Israel ask for a king? What 
did the Lord tell Samuel to do about it? 
Who was Saul? Tell about his meeting 
with Samuel and the anointing. 


4. Who was*Jonathan? Who was Ab- 
ner? Why did Saul deserve to be rejected 
as king, by God? Tell of the victory of 
Jonathan and his armorbearer. 


5. How did Saul destroy Amalek? What 
was his disobedience? Whom did God 
instruct to anoint David at Bethlehem? 


Give the story of David and Goliath. 
What attitude does Saul take toward David 
after this? Why? ; 

6. Tell of the covenant between Jona- 
than and David. What artful design did 
Saul form to get David slain? How did 
it work out? How did Michal prove her 
love for David? Where did David go? 


7. Why was David obliged to flee? Tell 

of the renewal of the covenant between 
Jonathan and David. What was. Saul’s 
cruelty to the priests of Nob? How did 
David spare Saul’s life? What did Saul 
say? : 
8. Tell of Samuel’s death and burial. 
What treatment did David receive from 
Nabal? What did David propose to do 
in return? Who interfered so that he 
changed his plans? What was the final 
outcome? 

9. How did David spare Saul’s life a 
second time? What did Saul say? 

10. What was the last battle of Saul 
with the Philistines? Tell of the death 
of Saul and of his sons. Who buried 
them? Where? 








this section (Vance County, N. C.) they 
should be sowed not later than the first 
of May. I find that first of April is bet- 
ter. I have never succeeded with them 
when I sowed after April. 


MRS. E. G. J. 


Planted Mixed Peas.—When my peas 
that grew from mixed seed last year 
were harvested and offered for sale, I 
could not get as much for them as un- 
mixed peas were bringing. The pure 
varieties can be grown about as easily 


as the mixed, after one gets started and 


they bring more when sold. 
MRS. J. B. D. 


Planted Garden in Low, Cold Place. 
—We planted an early spring garden for 
market and for home use, but the*land 
was too low and cold. We should have 
planted on a high, warm hill for early 
spring use. MRS. C. M. C. 

* Editor’s Note.—Read in next week's 
Woman’s Number whether women read- 
ers think they made a mistake in marry- 
ing the man they did. 
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operator and little effort is re- 


AVERY *°° 








“Balanced tension” control 


Eliminate the old practice of back- 
breaking cultivating! Let the New 
Avery Southern Queen and the 
team do the hard work while you 
watch the results. Hard steering 
is not necessary; this cultivator 
does away with that. 


A very special feature of this 
Avery implement is the “Bal- 
anced-Tension” control. This 
provides for the weight of the gangs 
to be offset, or balanced, by spring 
action. Manipulation of the gangs, 


easy for the 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. 


(Established 1825) 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


quired to lift the shovels clear of 
the ground. This also permits full 
penetration without the operator 
having to exert downward pressure. 

Furthermore, there are other 
big features of the Southern Queen 
which make its field performance 
unequaled; the sturdiness of con- 
struction, all ’round excellence of 
design and the fact that theshovels 
and sweeps fit the beds and mid- 
dles. This implement does not do 
a “‘half-way”’ job. 

See the Avery line at your local 
dealers at your first opportunity. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


UTHERN QUEEN 
CULTIVATOR 
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The Voice of the Farm 


Prey of Fake Business 
I HAVE had an experience with a fake 


business I would like for the young 


people to read. A well equipped travel- 
ing man called. He claimed to be adver- 
tising a new portrait company with en- 
velopes for you to draw from, which 
gave you a free premium if you were 
lucky to draw a number. ‘Then to get the 
premium I paid $3.98 and gave him a 
picture of my husband. The $3.98 was 
to pay for the picture being enlarged. 
The ticket I drew gave the name of 
a company. I have learned it is a fake. 
He made all kinds of promises to come 
back and deliver the enlarged picture 
and if I was not pleased to pay me back 
the $3.98. He said when he came back 
he would take my ticket and I would be 
entitled to the premium. He also said I 
would get letters from the company but 
I have never heard from him nor the 
company. All the premiums were worth 
while. MRS. FREMON ISOM. 
Marion County, Ala. 


Liked Our Editorial 


OUR editorial of March 3, “Our 
Farm Problem and the Way Out,” 

is a masterpiece of logic and of facts. 
My private opinion is that the populist 
idea is dangerous, and naming it farm 


international safety, we imposed-upon 
farmers would better serve humanity 
were we to point out that the fall of 
Rome was caused more by the failure of 
her agriculture than by the failure of 
her arms. 


relief will not prevent a little coterie at 
Washington from again stampeding the 
mob with “Remember the Maine” or 
some other patriotic slogan, and shoving 
us into war and again and again bleeding 
the innocent, ignorant, and immature 
youth to correct the shortcomings of our 
leaders. 


My opinion is, that for national and 


To your splendid editorial I would 
gladly shout, Amen! and I would like to 
quote the Nazarene: “The truth shall 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Baise following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


' Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, 1B. ......... $0.1903 $0.1870 $0.1405 $0.1250 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... «1... Me 2455 pekeenl sy wamees 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ib.. 08 08 > F ars Tos 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 2.32% 170 2.00 1.17 
Hogs, average, cWh. ..ccccccccees. 8.40 8.20 11.50 8.07 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.25 12.56 9.25 6.98 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......0005. 27% 28 24% 21% 
CR OS Serer y Perrrr 26 25 25 15 
SEE nat denas 484 44Y, 48% 30% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.60 1.50% 1,33 1,06 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 2.......008 97 * 9334 * 68 58% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ......-+000+: 59 57 49 42% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......++. 17.50 16.50 19.50 16.20 
* No. 3 mixed. 














THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON CHESTERFIELDS 
POPULARITY! 





Laccetrr & Mvrexs Tosacco Co. 


Popular in all four 
corners of the earth! 


Carsterrieww’s good 
taste has won the good will 
of theworld. There is hardly 
a country in either hemi- 
sphere where Chesterfield 
will not be found a leading 
seller among American cig- 
arettes. 








make you free.” 

Warn against a reactionary group try- 
ing to do in Central America what they 
did in ’98 to stop the Populist movement. 

W. H. KIRKPATRICK. 

Sumpter County, Fla. 


Beware of Too Much Cotton 

SEE two homes in Dixie. In ane I 

see sleek glossy cows returning home 
in the afternoon from the meadows 
where sweet grasses and clover grow in 
abundance; fat sleek porkers grunting in 
a pen of bounty and displaying their lit- 
ters; the cock flapping his burnished 
wings, boasting of being the head of the 
greatest poultry yard on earth; the great 
bronze tom strutting his magnificent 
plumage and tellings his neighbors, “If 
you don’t believe it’s true, come pay us 
a visit”; bright-faced children, bright- 
eyed children playing in a yard where there 
is peace, plenty, and prosperity. 

In another I see the farmer increase 
his fertilizer and cotton acreage 50 per 
cent; thousands of acres in November, 
1928, still unpicked; the government is- 
sues an estimate of 20,000,000 bales and 
the price drops to 8 cents per pound; the 
dairy cow starving for the want of feed; 
the agriculture industry bankrupt, and 
aH but ruined, ready for the poorhouse; 
ragged, dirty children, pale faced and 
dwarfed for the want of proper nourish- 
ment; hope all lost. 

Mr. Farmer, take warning before it is 
too late. The cotton acreage will be in- 
creased in my vicinity 75 per cent, the 
fertilizer 80 per cent. So just you plant 
two of the best acres in corn, two in soy- 
beans for hay, one in peanuts, and one 
in cane for each mule on your farm. If 
you are a tenant, insist that your land- 
lord permit you to do so. If a landlord, 
insist that your renters do so. In 10 
years of farming like this, Dixie will be 
the most prosperous section on earth. 

W. L. MORRIS. 

Pickens County, Ala. 


l BEST SORGHUM | 


ESTS of sorghum varieties extend- 

ing over the six-year period of 1922- 
1927 have been made by the Agronomy 
Department of the Florida Experiment 
Station. These tests indicate that Honey, 
Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane, Sourless, Sac- 
caline, and Kansas Orange are among the 
best varieties for silage production. Prac- 
tically all of these varieties are good also 
for syrup production. 

Early Sumac and Early Amber have 
shown up well where an early crop is de- 
sired, or where it is desired to plant sor- 
ghum for silage late in the season. 

J. FRANCIS COOPER. 


| IT’S THIS WAY 


' 

















Answers to Questions on Page 14 


HIRTEEN countries report a total of 121 
million acres sowed to winter wheat as 

. compared to 116 million acres the pre- 
vious year. 

2. On February 3 the stocks of wheat in the 
Western Grain Inspection division were 112,- 
653,000 bushels compared with 92,740,000 bush- 
els a year ago. The bushels of wheat at 
Fort William, Port Arthur, were 57,245,000 
compared with 44,705,000 bushels a year ago. 

3. The International Institute of Agriculture 
reports the 1927 Russian crop at 750 million 
bushels as compared with 810 million in 1926, 

4. Exports from Russia this year have been 
approximately 5,000,000 bushels as compared to 
25 million bushels a year ago, and 200 mil- 
lion bushels prior to the Worl@ War. 

5. Yes; eggs may be kept in ‘waterglass 


6 to 8 months without any noticeable loss of + 


vitamines, 
6. In California in 1890. 


7. The hog population in Germany as re- 
ported December 1, 1927, was 22,880,000 head. 


8. In 1926, Germany hog population was es- 
timated at 19,424,000; in 1925 
and in 1924, at 16,895,000. 

9. Six to eight. t 

10. Beans, corn, rs, pumpkins, squa: 
tomato, potato, and sweet potato. © 








~~ The Progressive Farmer 
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Farmers 


know 


CHAMPION 
Dependability 


‘or 
ears other than 
Model T Ford — 


75¢ 


R years, farm 

owners have 
looked to Champion 
for dependable spark. * 
plug performance in 
trucks, tractors, engine- 
driven farm equipment, 
as well asin their per- 
sonal cars. 


That Champion has fully 
fulfilled this expectation is 
strikingly shown by the fact % 
that Champions outsell two 


to one. 


Today, new and advanced meth- 
ods in heat-treating the exclusive 
Champion sillimanite core which 
resists the higher compression of 
the modern engine—a new glaze 
which keeps free from carbon 
and oily deposits—new compres- 
sion-tight patented gasket seal 
and improved special analysis 
electrodes assuring a fixed gap — 
make Champions even better 
than ever before. Try a new set 
season. 



























KINS 


ple 


AFTER MARRIAGE 


“Why is it that a red-headed woman al- 
ways marries a very meek man?” 


“She doesn’t. He just gets that way.” 


A VEGETABLE COURTSHIP 
O Squash!—My, Sweet Potato: Do you carrot 
all for me? My heart beets for you. You 
are the apple of my eye. If we cantaloupe, 
lettuce marry. We will be a happy pear. 


DEVELOPMENTS 
“So you met Alice today?” 
“Yes; I hadn’t seen her for ten years.” 
“Has she kept her girlish figure?” 
“Kept it? She’s doubled it.” 


ABOUT 24 HOURS 
“Am I late for the Marseilles express?” 
“No, you are early.” 
“How long will I have to wait? 
o’clock.” 
“Until tomorrow evening at 6:55.” 


GETTING ALL SET 
Mistress—“Let me see! What's your name?” 
New Help—“Minnie, mum.” 
Mistress—“Well, Minimum, if you'll only 

do the maximum of work, we'll get along 
nicely.” 


It is 7 


YOUR TURN 
A student failed in all the five subjects he 
took. He telegraphed to a brother: 
“Failed in five. Prepare papa.” 
The brother telegraphed back: 
“Papa prepared; prepare yourself.” 


WHEN IS A HOOK NOT A HOOK? 

A New York City school teacher tells about 
a little boy whose coat was so difficult to 
fasten that she went to his assistance. As 
she tugged at the hook, she asked: 

“Did your mother hook this coat for you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply, “she bought 
i." 

GETTING HIS ROUTE FIXED 

A very small boy was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard up the road. 

“Where are you going to take that dog, 
my little man?” inquired a passer-by. 

“T—I’m going to see where—where he wants 
to go first,” was the breathless reply. 


TO BE A SURPRISE 


it’s for my husband.” 

Shopkeeper—“Did your husband tell you 
what kind to buy?” 

Customer—“I should say not. He doesn’t 
even know I’m going to shoot him yet.” 


A MODERN EVE 

A pretty girl wearing the very latest in 
bathing suits, was sitting on the beach when 
a young man approached her and took off 
his hat, remarking that it was a fine day. 

“How dare you speak to me!” said the girl 
indignantly. “I don’t know you from Adam.” 

“Well,” returned the young man, uncon- 
cernedly, “I would hardly know you from 
Eve.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —{oprright, 1928, by | 








STo-KEEPUH WANTER know) 
WHUT TIME DOES I LEAVE! 
FUH WORK EVY MAWNIN’ 
BuT 1 Don’ LEAVE FUH 
WORK ~ - ISE SROUNDED, 
WID 1'T WEN I GITs uP!" 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Tom’s boy wus livin’ ve’y well on de pay 
he got twell dey raised him, en he bin in 





Wild-eyed Customer—“I want a revolver; | 
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RIGHT LIVING 





DOUBLE 
ACTING 


0% 
HT 
EATING 








and enjoy life to the 
very limit. You don't 
have to goonarestrict- 
ed diet or eat things 
you do not care for. 
There are scores and 
scores of delicious, 
healthful, nourishing 
foods that can be made 
with Calumet Baking 
Powder. Foods. that 
you will relish. That 
are rich with body and 
vigor building elements 
of thehighest value. Eat 
your way to health. 
Let Calumet help you. 


LESS o 











CALUM | Oe & 





SALES 2'2 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


YOU MUST SAY 































Monitor 
Fences 


SP Sl ear STEEL 


booer Eats 





“Butta 2 Detroit 


City-- M Pa pa 
ma = bscattia ee Denver 









oe wins SOuPANYT | 
Sta - Ce Spee > See 








Your investment in livestock and crops 
is protected by good fences and your in- 
vestment in fences made by the Ameri- 







Protect : 

quality materials and our written 

guarantee with each roll of fence. 
Ask Our Dealer in Your Community. 


ey 












You’re 


Lock up your Farm, too! 


At night when you start to bed, or when you take the folks to town, you 
house care fully—but what about the livestock and the valu- 
able growing crops? Are they left “wide open?” 

only the key that locks up your farm — it is the key to bigger farm 


_ up the 
profits. 
Dixisteel Fence is 


and smooth eno 


wires also 


's free. 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer near 
yeu. His store is headquarters 
for Farm _ Fence, 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates and 
Steel Fence Posts. 
save money by figuring with 
him on all-steel fence, 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes. 


paying for 


them 


fences why not own 








alvanized “just right”—heavy eneesh to resist rust 
to prevent cracking or peeling. All 
size and made from the right kind of steel produced in our own furnaces. 
Made to stand Southern sun and rain. Dixisteel has the best hinge joint 
construction you ever saw. Each joint has four complete wraps. They 
won't slip. The wavy tension curves in the line wires allow for contraction 
when it’s cold and expansion when it’s hot. These tough, springy steel 
ence back into normal position after pressure is 
removed. They keep Dixisteel Fences taut, straight and new-looking for 
ap Let us send you the book, “ 


Poultry 


You can 


Dixisteel Fence is not 


wires are full 


Farming with Fences,” shown below. 

















Send me 
Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 


I want to make more money out of my farm. 
your free beeklet, “Farming with 


























Talk over fencing with your County 





Agent 








PROPS 


uy Your Baby Chix | 





If you will read all of the ceaiey and classified advertise- 
ments in this issue you will find all breeds of baby 
chicks offered for sale at unusually attractive prices. 
Now is the right time to order your chicks. 


Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
nny of its advertisers and we assure you of a 2 
. You will find our advertising guarantee 
pointed in full on another page of this issue. 


Many baby chick poverte are offering special reduc- 
tions on orders placed this month. Write to them. 


The Progressi ve Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















THOROUGHBRED, WORTH 
& KEITH HATS 


The carefully superintended blending 
of materials, skilled workmanship, and 
last-minute style knowledge make 
‘THOROUGHBRED, W ORTH and KEITH Hats 
what they are—the best hat value for 
the money. The man who wears a 
THOROUGHBRED, WorTH or KEITH Hat 
is assured of utmost style, quality and 


TIARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


Uy 





Price 





Kam Bars & Co 


$5.00 


and up 








GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editer, The Progressive Farmer 





Seven Timely Pointers 

GARDEN plow is an essential to mak- 

ing the home garden the most profit- 
able and least troublesome. One can 
be had for $3 or $4, with which as much 
work can be done in 
an hour as can be 
done in several hours 
with the ordinary 
hoe. 

2. Will you have 
late summer and fall 
vegetables this year? 
This depends largely 
upon plans that are 
made now for a year- 
round garden. True, 
it is not yet time to plant most of the 
vegetables that will be ready for use in 
late summer and fall, but unless they are 
planned for now the chances are that they 
will not be produced. 

3. Buy and store a supply of spray 
materials now that will be needed for the 
season, because when time comes to ap- 
ply this material waiting is out of the 
question. Most all of the spray materials 
may be bought already preparea at a 
price about as cheap or in many instances 
cheaper than they can be mixed at home, 
especially where one is spraying on a 
small scale. 

4. Fertilize cabbage and other young 
vegetables with nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, or other readily available 
nitrogens just as growth starts. This is 
especially important where quick growth 
is needed with such crops as cabbage, let- 
tuce, etc. Scatter a little of it on the 
ground as a side-dressing, within a few 
inches of the plants, and cultivate it in. 


5. The rotation of vegetables in the 
garden is as important as rotating the 
field crops. This will help, not only in 
securing better yields of vegetables, but 
in keeping down disease. Don’t plant 
cabbage, collards, etc., in the same place 
in the garden as last year. If they were 
on one side last year, shift them to the 
other side this year, etc. 

6. Don’t get too busy with other things 
and fail to fertilize and cultivate the fruit 
trees. The time of year when the first 
cultivation should be given and the fer- 
tilizer applied is here, in most sections of 
the South, and soon will be in all sections. 
Just remember that the fruit trees need 
fertilization and cultivation in the same 
general way as do regular field crops. 

7. Spray fruit trees at the right time 
and with the right materials. See the 
spray calendar that appeared on page 3 
of March 10 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, or send two cents to The Pro- 
agressive Farmer for one of these calen- 
dars. If one will spray the fruit trees in 
accordance with these directions there is 
no doubt that spraying will prove im- 
mensely profitable. Let’s do this and have 
some good fruit this year. 


| THE COUNTY AGENT PUTS A | 





L, A. NIVEN 





SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL 


(Concluded from page 3) 
county agents had the assistance of F. W. 
Burns, extension livestock specialist. 


The complete story of this work can- 
not be told with statistics. Results are 





‘| cumulative and many of them are unrec- 


ognized for some time. Below is a 
summary of results in 1926 and in 1927 
which shows the main achievements but 
not the work in full:— 

















1926 1927 
Farmers buying purebred dairy 
MNS shiek s ghana Videws abet h oun. oe 239 247 
Farmers buying purebred beef 
WU Avdnckstvevepacpeleckiaabecdus 29 70 
Farmers buying purebred boars.. 296 437 
Farmers buying purebred rams... 6 133 
Farmers buying purebred or high 
grade dairy cows .........e+.05. 24 383 
Farmers buying purebred or high 
grade beef cows .......-..ese0e:- 2 103 
Farmers buying purebred or high 
MON BOW. 0.0 Xs a5 pdnadsdedesese 756 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farmers buying purebred or high 
CORE CIEE Rind bess wavdivegcdes sade 34 53 
Cow test associations ............ 1 3 









Herds in these associations....... 15 31 
Non-members testing cows ...... 68 109 
Total cows tested ..........++eee0e 1,367 2,545 


Farms adopting improved prac- 
tices in sanitary production and 

























































ORFS OF MAT oi. vcccecvcgcceyssses 531 1,647 
Farmers feeding better balanced 
rations: 
ee ee CIID no ceidcedecndaess 699 §=1,816 . 
Te WERE GEGEP bs be ieki iinasivce 7 3 
, 5 | RPA re ae 283 =—:1,077 
ae eee See 82 72 
Farms adopting improved dairy 3 
SUM Sakti eididc ccesevet a 1,829 =2,192 
Farms adopting improved hog - 
PORNO ~ 00k cndasctuuveverscaee cs 1,699 3,512 
Dairy demonstrations ............ 256 705 
Hog demonstrations .............. 411 902 
Dairy cattle in demonstrations.. 3,051 6,427 
Hogs in demonstrations .......... 3,428 13,127 o. 
Saving, dairy demonstrations. ...$28,911 $41,761 ly 
Saving, hog demonstrations...... $ 9,347 $41,033 a 
La 


Agricultural Engineering 
HIS division includes farm machin- 


ery, farm and home equipment, ter- 
racing, drainage, farm buildings, -and 
other work. . During the first half of the 
year L. C. LeBron was leader in farm 
engineering, and M. A. Barnes in domes- 
tic engineering. During the last half of 
the year J. B. Wilson was the only agri- 
cultural engineer. Below is a summary 
of results in 1927 :— 
236,325 acres terraced, increasing the 
value per acre §S ...cescscccccsscce $1,181,625.00 
46 dwellings constructed at an aver- 
age saving of $200 each .......... 
62 dwellings remodeled at a saving 
OD Gee GE Mhbw's s 6.0080 Ce thiatedas 
151 water systems instailed at a sav- 
SM Ge CR ins cies dusted sad cade 
77 light plants installed at a sav- 
Bet OE: Se CORE. Wicks ce ndes chasse 
26,706 acres cleared of stumps and 
boulders at a value increase of $10 
DOP AOD n.cs9 4 dead voedsa Veheeesedeee 
205,500 pounds of explosives at a 
saving of 10 cents per pound..... 20,550.00 
2,684 acres drained at a value in- 
crease of $20 per acre ...........- 
41 acres irrigated with increased 
production of 400 per cent or in- 
crease in value of $200 per acre.. 
164 barns at saving of $100 ........ 
700 other buildings at average sav- 
img OF GIO COGN nc ccscsevcccveaceese 


~ |828_!| 


9,200.00 
6,200.00 
7,570.00 


3,850.00 


260,7-6.00 


53,680.00 


8,200.00 
16,400.00 


7,000.00 
FOCad 22 ccasccvccesccesdceysedcsene $1,574,951.00 


Forestry Work 

LOWLY Alabama farmers are. in- 

creasing their appreciation of the 
importance of forestry. Trees are be- 
coming a crop with them and they are 
treating them accordingly. They are 
using judgment in cutting timber and 
they are economizing with good judg- 
ment. 

Under the direction of Otto Brown, ex- 
tension forester, Auburn, county agents ar- 
ranged 81 forestry demonstrations, 73 of 
which were carried through the year. On 
These demonstrations included 25,665 ay 
acres. A total of 923 farmers adopted 
improved practices relative to forestry. 


Horticulture Sout 


UCH work was done with orchards 
and gardens, emphasis being placed — 
on all-the-year gardens. Orchard work eat 
included new orchards, pruning, spray- Ala 
ing, and management. First-class fruit Se 
cannot be made under present conditions worlet 
without pruning and spraying. Farmers 60 
who are not willing to prune, spray, and 2.5. 
also to fertilize and cultivate are advised ee ~ 
not to plant orchards. Those who will pad. 
do these things are urged to plant. Ach 
beauti 
A 
the la 
at 


Other Work 


NSECT disease control work was coi: 
ducted as before. W. A. Ruffin, exten- 
sion entomologist, worked with the coun- 
ty agents on insect control work as well 












as in promoting bee-keeping. richer 
Many other lines of work were con- |. 
ducted, among them being 4-H club ‘so 
work with boys which was an, outstand-. 500, $ 
ing success in 1927. A separate story is * =. 
necessary to report the results of 4H ~ A 
club work. ' Tucker 
Poultry work was outstanding. Prof. © t . 
John E. Ivey and G. A. Trollope assisted ~ Fros 
the county and home agents as leaders. yee 
More space than is available here is need- “aa 
ed to tell the story of this work. gl 
Editor’s Note. — In The Progressive “Gad 
Farmer of March!31 Mr. Davis will tell re 


of extension work! with Alabama women % 
and girls in 1927. 
+ 
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‘ Read Farmers Exchange fl BERMUDA ONION PLANTS READY 
z FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
= i AS WITH Fe, Crystal Wax or White and ashe Yellows, 
oa c H 7 ORDER Oe postpaid: 100,.20c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; crates 
545 of 6,000 either at $4, f.o.b. pnd ag point. 
Plants qneegenees to please you or money 
returne 
647 LYTLE PLANT FARMS 
Natalia, Texas 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, packed damp moss, va- 
816 rieties marked, prompt shi —¥ Cash prizes for 
largest heads. Order direct a ree, avoid dis- 
3 : as y ° appointment. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000 a 9 Ex- 
077 Carolinas-Virgi , S Cee I Cee Va. pressed, $2 thousand. Cata’ seed potat to- 
72 wish to use. - a ‘00 Whole South —— bi +r eH S potato plants free. efferson Farms, Albany, 
“y Progressive Farmer, B , f Cabb d Onion plants. 
192 Filiros_Ravertiaing Department, The Form a TE mariiegicgrellabl Mrectoreet Cobbereatnd Spice Plame 
Succession and Copeateess Market. Early Tomato 
512 POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION plants, Bonnie Best, Ear alone. Livingston Globe and 





= [ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ~csivace, ait vrinier: soo, #1) tn ior gira; {0m'ast "Webra elec’ 315) gr’ a06, “er 


paid. Express, any quantity, $i per 1,000. Lind- Tse - Prizetaker Onion plants: 300. T5e; 500, $1; 
Ga. 













































































Apple and Peach trees, up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog tree of. Fruita erries and 
) * “eee Benton County N' 205, Rogers, 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Pri bushy, 
one year, $2; two year sizes (38 to " gioy. $4 $1 per 100, 
delivered, Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurserien, 
Conway, 8. C. 








Tennessee Company, Box 200, Cleveland, 
Tenn., capital Ngiood 000, established 1899, want reliable 
men to book orders for fruit oon. vines, nuts, ever- 











greens, etc. Pleasant, profitable out door work. Pay 
weekly. Write today. : 
BEANS 
Soybeans; receivers and shi; Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. 





90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans; good seed; $1.25 per 
60 pean bushel. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, none better, 2% bushel 
new bags, $1.10 f.o.b, J. O. Ga. 


90 Day Velvets, $1.15 bushel; certified Bunch $3. 
Guaranteed finest you ever purchased. Cc. H. Cooke, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


For Sale.—Barly Speckled Velvet Beans, 2% bushel 
bags, $3.10 each. Never had better seed. W. E. Cook, 
Evergreen, Ala. 


Good 90-Day Velvet seed Beans, $3 for two bushel 
bag, freight paid your station. Cash with order. 
Dixie Wholesale Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


90 Day | Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
120 pound bag f.o.b. shipping int, $2.25; cash with 
order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Recieaned select stock Velvet Beans. Early Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola $1.35; Bunch, $3 ee Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Recleaned selected Mammoth Yellows and Tar Heel 
Black Soybean seed at $1.85 per bushel; f.o.b. Hertford. 
Hertford Hardware & Supply Co., flertford, N. C. 


Genuine Bunch Velvet Beans, free from weather stain 
or frost fall. Grower's affidavit furnished as to va- 
riety. $3.50 bushel. John M. Spivey, Adrian, Ga. 


Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola, 
$1.50 A. pare Bunch Velvets, $3 bushel. Prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


ann ey: day Speckled Velvet Beans; 1927 crop, extra 
; $3 for two — bag, freight paid any station in 
yh, Cash order, Sessions Trading Com- 
pany, Enterprise, = 


For Sale.—1,000 bushels good quality Early Run- 

ll Soom’ Velvet Beans, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. 

Ga. Less than 5 bushels, $1.10 per bushel. 
Willtem” Jackson, Donovan, Ga. 


Nearly all Soybeans are scarce and much higher 
prices are certain. Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful 
and prices low. Write for our price list and oe 
your order early, Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 









































St. Matthews, 8. C. 
CANE 















































































































































































































































5. Ex lect: $1.25, 1,000, Tifton Po- 
A® Farm Land.—Big yields, low costs is answer. Bale- sey "Plant Co.._ Iancs, tato tenpane Ine. “Tifton, ‘ae 
127 to-acre land Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana extreme- 
761 ly aol — Quit’ terms. | a -~ po MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE POTATOES 
tions. lu. F : : . 
033 te for free help, details. Southern Alluvial plants for immediate shipment. Wake- Potato plants; pink and yellow skin yams: $2.25, 
fund seociation, Memphis, ‘Tenn. fields: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; over 5,000 at 1,000; postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
—— ALABAMA $1.50. First class plants, full count, Government inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, 
, eg eo promot erements = * ‘+. are $1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. Broxton, Ga, B. R. Leggett. 
in- For Sale.—Five hund — 22 = “4 reliable ave your banker look us up. Pepper, Eggplant, Porto Rico . Potato, aw, $10, 
Macon County, , ky; Our years of experience is proof of our 5,000, Tomato: $2, 1,000; $8.50, 5,000. Cowart Farm, 
er- a a coparate. DB. HL. Begds- Hartieré. Als. ability to agate your gréore gevietactertiy. Nocatee, Fla. 
ind —_— merican ant Co., ma, Ga Write for our prices on Tomato plants and Sweet 
‘ Plant Farms, Dept. P, Hat- 
h . s Potato plants. Vickers < 
a : SENTRAL SEASARA FARE 1 Gub>age, Plants—Strong and stalky iy; 500, 90¢; 1,000, — ee F ining, Ga — Por, Rio, By 
29s : 50. ‘omato plants: aid a promp rate me Rock ng am, Ga.—Port co ~ 
es- We specialize in the sale of Ala- shipment. D. B. Restle. f . ag tato plants, $1.6 five 8 $1.50. 
of bama a ye B and seg hate ; Send no money. C0 ad frostproot Cabbage and On- April, May delivery. 
n the Marbur ateau, in Autau- on plants. Hi ‘yar et es. Prompt pment C5 Improved Porto Rican Potato plonte, Orders booked 
ri- - County mf ; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co,, Tifton, Ga. now April: May delivery: 1,000, $2; 5,000 or over, $1.75 
5 ‘ ae — eae: $3. eo boom a ang gh Rg per 1,000. Tyre Wecue, Mershon, Ga. 
ir vered. omato plants $1. Georgia Plant Farm, Bax- 
* SMALL PAYMENT DOWN ley, Ga. Member Plant Growers Exchange. Ist. "Orders booked, now? cash with order, #2 tho — 
Balance on easy terms. Good land, Our price on frostproof Cabbage plants since the johnson, ant Man, Alma, Ga 
: freeze: $1.25, 1,000. Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000. " 
good climate, healthful. Close to Prompt shipment.’ Ciark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. , dort? Rican plants, government inspected: | $2.25, 
5.00 1 4 olinecis M 1,000, delivered; $1.75 express collect. Remit by 
— schools a 7 es. Many songrmuda Onion plants, $i thousand, 6,000 Yellows. money order. 8. . Hollis, Baxley, Ge. 
ig bargains. For instance: J ‘ax, ‘abbage $1.25; Tomatoes $2; For Saic.—inspected Forte Bien Potato plants, $2 
00 : — Potatoes, $2.50 thousand. J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, |. 'y 900: in lots of 5,000 or more, $1.75 f.0.b. Baxley, 
1.00 90-ACRE #¥ARM $2,500 a April and May delivery. H. B. “paane. Baxley, 
. rgia. 
On a good road, convenient to ¥-2aae lee WSS ed CABBAGE Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants.— Booking 
).00 schools, etc. Has practically new - now for April, May delivery. 1,000, $2. ps 
Accom house in beautiful location, Roots packed in ba moss and fe yy 10,000 expressed $17.50. Bonnie Piant a Py Union 
~ : : ll and ° eled. yg” 50c; 200, $1; Springs, Ala. 
ms orth view Sor aes, Heed wen ae » $1.25; <2. “ioc collect, a 50 Genuine Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
seg Sandy loam soil. Easy er Reet ny Bermuda Ogos plants: 500, onion, ae § houses a; Bre th re d $8.75; ten thou- 
erms . t ‘ost t: sand .50.. Count and quality insured. . - 
5.00 f ee Thoreted is ane servion. 524 right, Rockingham, Ga. 
53-ACRE FARM $4,000 VICKERS PLANT FARMS prure Porte po Fotete ohana, k per thousand. 
).00 Large colonial house, 12 rooms. Hattiesburg, Miss. plants delivered by prepaid parcel post. Write 8. J. 
Wide front porch upstairs and Frostproof Cabbage plants, prompt hipment. Post- adgett, ee, Ga. 
ow : id: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. pressed, 
).00 down; large living room with open er thousand, Order today. mpire Plant on : aes atte hee te = 1,000; delhetret 
hall and stairway; screened porch Georgia. any variety. Write for prices. Stephens Seed Plant 
1.00 in rear. Ideal for dairy = aro Cod. plants for risk patipment. fabbage. $1.75 Co., Flowery Branch, Ga. 
’ farm. 30 acres level land under cul- per 1,000. Onions, $1. r 1,000. Good plants anc Improved Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Karly Tri- 
).00 tivation; about 7 acres in orchard. i. ‘guaranteed. ‘Reliable’ Plant" Farm, umph Potate plants, $2 per 1 000 ; 5,000 or more, $1.75 
. per le romp Service, sa action guaran e 
Schools, store and churches ad Nice green Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; Altman Piant Co., Alma, Ga. 
).00 
‘ joining. Fine community. postpaid. Large Marglobe Tomato plants, wilt resist- Improv ort c tato plants, government in- 
. proved Porto Rican Po D . wi 
oa ant, ready: 100, $1, postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co., Union  gpected. Booking orders for April and May delivery, 
1.00 80-ACRE FARM $2,250 Springs, Ala, “4 2 thousand; five or over, $1.75. Satisfaction guar- 
I A it a4 h 2 Bermudas and Crystal” Wax Onion plants: 1.000, 1 anteed. J. M. Boatright, Mershon, Ga. 
mproved wi a goo -room house, 6,000, $3.50. Cabbage plants: , . ; jt b 
3 it ceiled, barn and outbuild- f.o.b. Large plants, prompt shipment, satisfaction euvies retitled Pesto y By Mall” ood’ eae 
in- the Mleseeell die asa’ A eintig guaranteed. _W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. potato plants: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. Contracts solic- 
8S. oes RD shocwe : : : 500, Bbc: ited, Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Culiman, Ala. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
the cleared. This place is located on a 1,000, $1. Tomatoes: 500, 75c: 1,000, Detar - 
good public road and the Birming- 500, $1.75; 1,000, $8. Porto Rico Potato: 500, $1.25; panting Pesto Bice Fotste, plants, goveramest te. 
€- ham - Montgomery highway runs ie, $2. Now ready, Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, thousand; f.0.b. shipping point. Order now. ” Satis« 
ire across one 40 acres of this tract. jeorg?a. = 7 = — faction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 
Genuine gg’ ve Yellow Porto can Potato plants Sa 
ire Land gently rolling. Small cash $2 per 100075 We cur Leek” Cabbone ckanen: oma ico Penate planta, Sata, genemiers cheek 
nd payment. Jersey, Charleston vend Flat Dutch: $1 per 1,000, Sat- Apri}, May delivery. 1,000, $2; 5,000 or more $1.75 
ig- Write for Special List of Farm Bar- awe, Serene. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- thousand f.0.b. Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Ga. 
gains today. Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship- i Porto ee a ae Pe A and 
ru a . pection. r elivery: 1, jots : ‘ ots 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. By 1-75. ‘Terms, cash with order. Full count guaranteed, 
X- 301 Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. gy $2 por 1,000, any quantity: Prompt shipment Altemehe Plant Company, Wilson Baxley, Mgr., Bax- 
, ms ad ey a 
ar- Tifton, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, age 
of FLORIDA ceenogeet Cotbans wie: B10); Comoe Fi: prepaid, Cash with orders. ssnavise booking at once! 
ar, One farm 222 acres; one 160 lake and spring head porto Rico Potato $1.75. Potato, Tomato, and ad yoni me — oesniltien , ~ a, e.~ 
63 tea oun ele Min Ties Wenn” Ware WitiaadT gant tbe mew reals” WW. St Piant Firms, Baalr, “Ge 

k Fila, : i : , April, Ma 
ed = Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Tomato and deus dice te un Geel oe Oe a 
GEORGIA Peppers. Prepaid mail: 300, $1; 500, $1.5%; 1,000, First class plants, full count, prompt shipments guar- 
Scriameseokers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about ee’ oo tae 1. Sy —_ ta a oa a: anteod, We are, srettabte. A your banker look us 
ithwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. = ene up. erican nt Co., ma a. 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and 
‘ds PLANTS GENUINE, PORTO RICO POTATO — {=pree, $175 mound, ch, with onde. Advis pla 
orders now - 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
ed thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
rk pagier's Kodak Fintehing Fe i: tae os by mail. WAKEFIELD PEpeTEQOOF CABBAGE ROSES : 
work and service. P, x 71, Birmingham, 
\y~ = 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. Buchanan’s Dozen Roses.—Three each yellow, white, 
uit Secular i 7 ee = First class plants, full count, poomnet od ee > $0 postpaid. ™ Catalogue free. Buch- 
eautiful, large ge ahlias; twenty bulbs, ten hi nts absolutel uarantee 
ms varieties, $5. List free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. a 7 & < STRAWBERRY 
rs 60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA Tondyke Strawbe: lants, state Ingpected, 
$1.25. Catalog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, * Holt’ Strawberry 
“ : sou Pantoo “a nae —_ oe Rg sy uo —— Schering & a a $1.10; 
rmuda 0 postpa: a - : 100, $1.10; 
€ Teeny: four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve ject: Wax 75c; Denia 85¢; Bermuda 5c. Largest To- 500, $4.50; 1,000, $8; prepaid. 1. 0. Byrn, ‘Sylvia, 
kinds, 
rill elaeie Pak. orepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, mato plant grower in America. Place contracts now. Tenn. 
Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 
Lady Thompson Strawberry plants: 100, $1; 500, $3. 
Achimenes bulbs for boxes, baskets and urns. Most Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard 75c: Klondyke: 1,000, Po Onions: 1,000, $1.25; ‘delivered. 
feawtitul ; P ny early. 2 dozen 50c; $1.50 hundred. porm nae Oni Onions $1. hee. ready. | Followii plants Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, 

. H. Gray, Carrollton, Ga. ready April 15: Tomato ft, => King Pepper $2; Porto I od Kise Srawbe erga ee | 
al FLOWERS Quit an Pot 5 “So Quit a shipment. rooted, $1.50 thousand. merry» and satisfaction 
ri > Nowe ~ a man, ~~ nteed . . Basham, ee Ark, 

n- Pa oy er Ean. i. plants, neat Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, par- — 
n- Cerbon Hill, Als. eseeag 2 ee an ao 000,82. tite aslivered for’ $1 per 100; 500, $2.75: 1000, 0. $5. Write 
UD. tato and Pepper plante. Service and plants guaran- or prices on larse. lots.’ Chatta’ urseries, Chat- 
ell Kei Tu eu teed. - Ponder Plant Co., Omega, Ga. tanooga, Tenn. 
; ticker that can be grown. Writs to Hock “Glen” Porm, Copenha, agen, Webefteld. Fiat Dutch testprect Cab- Kionipke, Atoms. + 0 RE ay a Jugrend 
‘i Hampton, Ga. bage plants: $1. 1.000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato oi: $11.35; 10,000, $90. Gatistection guarentee. W. HL 
mn Collard $1; Ruby” King Pepper $2; Porto Rico ato 3 
ub ; ONIONS $1.75. Good plants, eg | packed. Prompt ship- ichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 
itman Plant uitman, Ga. Strawberry Plants.—The t Mastodon. Have ber- 
Buchanan’s Bermuda — plants; finest quality. a : grea ve 
d~ . 500, $1.25; 1,000, H “ Vegetable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage plants now ‘ies eight months in the year. 100, ‘$3, postpaid. 
a phis, Tenn. ms paid. Buchanan's, Mem- vay. Tomato plants ready April lst. Potato plants Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
is. 24 por — Feedy April 15th. | Onion, Beet, Lettuce planta, Brices with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 
HS _POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION all plants, s, postpaid i 06, Sem ot 500, $50 50: nt 000, o4,75. NURSERY STOCK 
a4 Cabbage: 500, $1.25; tho . Express » $2; ,000, 
% Tucker, Cullman, Ala. jusand $2; postpaid, B. E. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany. Ga. -» OF Greenville, aa nn nirers, free, to name, $40 thousand. Emory 
{. = Buchanan’s Cabbage Plants—Fi .: Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open d avis, Riverdale, Ga. 
di 1,000, $3; postpaid. Buchanan's, "Memphis, “Ti. x Gros Ohey te bende. teams te Tests, labeled. with. va- on ee Se ee ee 
1460" proce shipsenl et’ tingion” MnShae: Selene bureinigen ary aed kate Fin’ Dike: Guchaan’s Harem Bary sana Road ORE 
pt shipment. - ccession, agen, r al e a uchanan’s 
MH .' Ga. . Ibert H ee ee ben 00, Boe; 200, T5e; $00, $1 500, $1.25; 1.000, Catalogue free. Buchanan's, mphis.’ Tenn. 
Cabbage apiante Tea 1,000, 7m $2; °5,000, 7.5 Express collect, Crust ‘ ss Fruit Trees, Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs at 
Soy aid. *Fno = Plant hundred, $2.50. Ontons: Pri r. I Wax end wholesale prices. ‘Aents wanted. Sout! Nursery, 
Dostp: mas’ int 80c; 1,000, $1.25 
So., Mmomarritie. Ga 3. ‘na 0:50" “press callet, “rete 6.000, $4.50, Pui & Co., Wi Tenn. 
; “Cad. frost frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- it Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
f Pan on All Mer apa 500, 65c; 1,000, $1, Farmers Pg Punt ¢ us for free seed and plant catalog. ons Best varieties. Prices ight. | Salesmen wanted. Con- 
> + Tifton, on ‘ompany, Texarkana, Arkansas. ‘ursery, 
ea cond, Merer, Dw iS 
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Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 
Je med $1. Lad Sh aa Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 

emphis, 

Early oun amp sont 3%c pound; Red Top 3%e; 
Orange Se; Honey Dew 5s Pound; Japanese or Texas 
Cane seed 6c. Sudan Grass 6c pound. All in 100 
pound lots or over; half cent higher smaller lots. 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


CHUFAS 
Chufas seed, good and sound, $3.75 bushel, cash 
with order. D. W. Henderson, Manor, Ga. 


High grade Chufa seed for sale, # per bushel; $2.25 
per half bushel; $1.50 per peck. T. 5S. Faulk & Co., 
Samson, Ala. 

















CORN 


Buchanan’s Paymaster Qorn.—Finest white corn 
grown. Half bushel $2.50, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
From the largest seed carn breeder in the 
South. Send for circular. 
CLARENDON DAVIS 
Huntsville, Ala. 











Tennessee Red Cob and Neal’s Paymaster; tipped 
and nubbed by hand; $2.40 per bushel; 4 bushel lets, 
$2 | per bushel. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


improved Mosby ’s Prolific.—Field selected from de- 
sseled. ng, thick, white grain, small white cob, 
right sized stalk, large double ears, right distance from 
ground. Peck 85c; bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, 
Mebane, N. C. 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to tor Corn, strain 
No. 4; Pedigreed by oy Yellow 2-ea strain 
No. 1. Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50. 
We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 

Wannamaker’s Ellis Seed Corn.—The best “ 
land’ corn in existence. We have sold out our Ellis 
every year before December Ist % bushel $1.50; 
bushel at $2.75. We do not sell less than % bushel. 

Write for our price list Seed Corn, Soybeans and Peas. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S.C. 


COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 


Several tons good Half and Balt; $4, 100 pounds. 
Wilburn Young, Woodlawn, Ala 


WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Graded; 40% lint; 98% germination; He 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, 
600 bushels Cook 10-10 cot seed, recleaned, $1.25 
per bushel. Write Leslie “Kine, Leighton, Ala. 
2,000 bushels carefully ginned Half and Half; $6, 
$16. Dr. ¥ 


100 — Paid Summerour 3 . Young, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
































COKER’S EXTRA CLEVELAND 


First year from originators : gon meas- 
ures up to their claims for it 


pang nagtam reginned, PRR Srated. 
in even-weight ’100- pound bags. 


Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


00 r bag, freight aid, which 
ae per bushel siteored. 
Further information gladly furnished, 


NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


COTTON 


“Cook’s 307-6 wilt resistant variety: 
cash | with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
~The 000 bushels pure oo 10-10 cotton seed, 
and culled, $1.25 per bushel, 32 pounds. 
. Pn mcg Ala. 
Wannamaker Imptoved Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton seed, $1.25 bushel; grown on my farm, private 
sin. J. HA 8. Cc. 











100 pounds $3, 
Enterprise, Ala. 
seed, carefully 

H. A. 






















Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Henderson County, Tenn., 
the one 4 hi h germination, heavy lint producer. 
7) 100 pounds ets ton. Lexington Hay Co., Lex- 


ae ere 

the best resistant ; 

vod ei cslgtmated at p-—4 Ala. ; 
pare Write Redland Seed 





& Stock Farm, 





oa a 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 

bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 

Write we special prion. Vandiver Seed Company, 
vonia, Ga. 





COTTON 
Choice strain 


purebred Cleveland cotton seed; pedi- 
greed, grown, selected, ginned on our own Acolian 
mn Seed Farms. Prices per bushel, small a "i0d ibe. 90; 





0 bushels $1.80; 100 bushels $1.70; one bag, 
(3% bushels), $6.33. All and 
0. St. Matthews, 8. < John E. Wannamaker & 


Sons, St. Matthews, 8. 
CROTALARIA 
For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 seed 








per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria returns 
twice as le nitrogen and organic matter as as 
and 3 to 4 times as much as beggarweed. B. F. Wil- 
} ha Gainesville, Fla. 





FLOWERS 
Buchanan's Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten ‘eo ten 
—- am, 75e postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
GRASS 
a Sale.—1927 crop Carpet Grass, ten cents pound. 
25 pounds. T. L. Barnett, Zachary, 
Be 


Carpet Grass, $18 hundred. Lespedeza $19. Secari- 
fled Sweet Clover $13. Other seed. Literature. Lam- 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 























































































































Wannamaker -Cleveland cotton seed, first year from 
eriginator, privately $1.05, 50 bushels and up; 
$1.25, 5 to 50 bushels; f.0.b. Senoia, Ga. L. P. Bran- 
denburg, Senoia, Ga. 
ain and Cook 588- 219, 
Bead eulled. Prices reason- 


* mproved strain. 
be Cauthen, Auburn 


able. Buy tre from originator, BE. F. 
Seed Farms, Auburn, Ala. 





NEELY’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
Produces “more per acre and premium 
staple,”” which are our specialties. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
Pm in even-weight 100-pound bags. 

Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


.50 per bag, freight prepaid, which 

e $2.25 per Bushel delivered. 

Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 

mH Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 





ioney Making Cotton.—Pure P Petty-Toole cotton seed, 
$1. 1 oe bushel at shipping point. “Early, wilt resistant. 
Best cotton for South Alabama and Georgia and North 
Florida. G. V. Cunningham, Athens, Ga. 


Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 15 
pounds more lint to acre for 5 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


A. 8. Bains, Planter and Breeder of Cook 10-10 
Cotton.—1926 I grew 17 bales on 11 acres; 1927 I 
grew 35 bales on 23 acres; 1927 my tenants and I 
grew 203 bales on 223 acres. Wins in majority of 
experimental tests. $2 per bushel in new 2% bushel 
bags, f.0.b. Oneonta, Ala. A. 8. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton grown south. Produces more dollars 
to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds $5. 500 
pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $43.50; ton $85. Backed 
by our twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cook Improved early big boll five lock cotton, reg- 
ister No. 588; stands at or near the top at all ex- 
periment stations. 7 years careful seed selection. 

i the seed I The best is always the 
cheapest. Culled by Ryland air blast culler, all faulty 
Germination high. 

; Auburn, Ala., cash with 
order. 2% bushel bags. Robert BE. H » =e &, 
Box 47, Auburn, Ala. (Pool your cotton.) 

















HALF AND HALF COTTON 


SUMMEROUR’S 


THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by the originators of this fa- 
mous cotton. BLOOD WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SEED JUST AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 
market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON § EED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
on honey of lint that you have reason to 

ct when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
i. LF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 
. Norcross, Georgia 





Notice!—My attention has been called to the fact 
that numerous concerns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont eed Cleveland Big Bol 
poe a J offering so-called pure at 
prices. e have known people to buy a few seed and 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. 4 
- Order direct from the originator. It 

to the land 






















ma’ 

and more at the gin. 40% lint. 
Knead at practically all Cts stations and way 
on 5-year averag Won national prize for 
largest authentic yield ol produced ied bales on 10 
acres). Wor h first and second prizes, $1,000 and 
$400, for yields on 5 acres in state contest last 
. It will\wip a prize for you in increased yields. 
big eotton, easy picked. os te length. 
eo, and of staple (one inch and better), 
—- to 8 more. Ten oe make enough 


bushel: ee 8, : 
carloads. 
































Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 
wild onion. oduces more hay on good land than 
any hay known 100 pounds $4.50; 500 pounds $21. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 

Napier Grass.—Will produce more green forage than 

Planting information given. 
$3.50 per 1,000 f.0.b.; T5e per 

ment of Vocational Agriculture, 


LESPEDEZA 


Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, 





100, 
Dixon's Mill, 














[POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Loliar’s Kodak Finishing at sim by mail. 
Best work and service. P. rmingham, 








BABY CHICKS 

White Leghorns, Tancred strain; trapnested, pedi- 
greed chicks: $12.50, $15 up. Write for mating list. 
Douglas Farms, Cordova, Ala. 

Quality Baby Chicks for Sale.—Rocks and Reds, l5c; 
White Leghorns 12%c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pick- 
ens County Hatchery, Carrollton, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Famous Baby Chicks.—-Reds, Rocks, White 
Leghorns: 25, $4.25; 50, $8; 100, $45; postpaid. Cata- 











logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
a OF ews BUYERS SAY 
N CHICKS ARE BETTER 


Write fe oy our free og and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 








Box 28, Greentop, Missouri 

Chicks and Eggs.— d Barred Reeks, Tancred 
Leghorns, _ 250- od eae ay Fe State accredited. 
Cockerels $4. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 





Several thousand Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks at l5c each and 8 to 10 weeks old pullets, 75c 
each; delivered. W. L. Futral, Goodwater, Ala. 

The world’s way strain Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds. Baby eh 6 per 100; 15 eges $1.50. 
Satisfaction guarant ley Gober, D 

BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Postage « * aoe 
RDELE HATC 
Cordele, Ga. 





elmar, Ala. 























Tena. Quality Chicks.—Roeks, Reds and Leghorns at 12%e- 
For Sale.—New crop Ee, anentes seed Purebred stock; 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
and Stock Peas. Get Prices. Mitchell, yours today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, Nosth 
Calhoun City, Miss. River, Va. 
OATS “Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks, 
English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; heavy 
Buchanan's Seed Oats.—Appler, — Fulghum and 
i nh noe A eg f Bechenen’s, mized a8, brevet live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
emp ‘enn. 
C.0.d- Chieks.—8e up. Pay when you get them. 
PEANUTS Bred to lay. Do lay. Finest quality guaranteed. 100% 





Spanish and Runner a, ee =, a 


live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 
Clinton, Mo. 





for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sand 

Small White Spanish Peanuts, 5ieec ~ <> large 
Improved White Spanish 6%c; Runner or Hog Pea- 
nuts 4%c. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Seed Peanuts. penny ene Alabama Runner, 
$5 per hundred pounds; Small nish, $6 per 
hundred pounds. Arnold & Btrickland, Clio, Ala. 

For Sale.—North Carolina seed Runner Peanuts, 5%c 
pound; White Spanish seed Peanuts, 6c pound; f.0.b. 
hg i a Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilming- 
ton, N. 

Peanuts.——Selected farmers’ stock for seed: Abhome 
or North Carolina Runner be 96 pound bag, $4.30 
Small White Spanish, $5. Cash with order. Goff 
(Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 
IT buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 
Birmingham, a. 


For Sale.—50 bushels Mixed and Speckled Peas. 
$1.65 f.o.b. Troy, Ala. Payton Nichols, Troy, Ala. 











Mercantile Co. 














For Sale.—-Brabham, Iron, Whippoorwill Peas, $2; 
mixed $1.75; Velvet Beans $1.10. Fancy new stock. 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 





Brabhams, Irons, Iron and Brabham mixed, Whip- 
poorwills. All new crop and good stock. Write for 
prices. Davis Bros., Renfroe. Ga. 

Choice sound Mixed Peas, $1.65 bushel. 





Brabhams, 





$1.80 bushel. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25 
bushel. O. P. Lightsey, Brunson, 8. C. 

New Crop Field Peas.—Brabhams $2; Irons $1.90; 
Clays $1.75; Whippoorwills $2 bushel. Please send 


remittance with order. Banner Fruit Farm, Fort Val- 


ley, Ga. SAIS 
RAPE 


Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.— 








—Best forage crop 





for young stock. 5 poun nds $1; 40 A $1. 75; | 4 
paid. Catalogue — free. his, Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS “SEED 





For le.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chutes, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Fancy Brabhams $1.90; Clays $1.80; mixed $1.65; 
choice Ninety-day Velvets $1.10; Bunch Velvets with 
affidavit, $2.50. Chufas $5. n 2% bushel new 








Al 
Bennett's Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 
For le.—Wilson Black Soybeans, $1.75 bushel; 
My Brown Soybeans, $2 —— Ce Rye, 
$1.50 bushel, future shipment. N p, recleaned, 
fine germination. Joseph E. Holland, “Miitord, Dela. 








MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 


CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Blood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of 

SWEET PEAS 


with or illustrated catalog of Seeds and 


White Spine 


ursery Stock for the South. 
Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm ds free on 


4th year in Seed business. 
DR MAYO 
ENOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


request. 





Red Clover $12; Alfalfa $6.50; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2; Alsike Clover $13; mixed 
Alsike and Timothy . 
Tests about 96% pure. Send for free samples and 
special price list. Standard Seed Company, 9 East 
Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





For Sale.—All varieties Field Peas, Velvet Beans, 
Cane Seed, Millet Seed, Chufa Seed. North Carolina 
vai ll White Spanish 
Seed Corn, Watermelon also field and 





Hi-Grade Baby Chicks.—Taner 
White Leghorns: $12, 100. Barred Rocks: “Ts. Pio. 
Live delivery guaranteed; postpaid. Todd, 
Aulander, N. C. 

BOOTH CHICKS 7%c UP 
Trapnested. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 
Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg offi- 
cial record layers. 12 varieties. Free catalog. 

BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


Big Discount.—Quality chicks. Heavy layers. Light 
breeds $8. Heavy breeds $10 and up. 100% alive 
Poultry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 
Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

High quality baby ehicks from standard bred flocks 
that are disease free and excellent layers. Live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. We sell good chicks. Write for prices. 
A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for . for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Bhode Island Reds, White Rocks, ond Rocks, 
wate Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60. 00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 


Vigorous White Leghorn chicks. Our chicks live 
and grow. Our seven day livability guarantee will pro- 
tect you. Write for free information about it. Pat- 
terson Poultry Farm, Verbena, Ala. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred Rocks, Reds, $15 per 100. 
White Leghorns, $13 per 100. Assorted for broilers, 
$10 per 100. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. H. C. 
Brakebill Hatchery, Rockford, Tenn. 


BABY CHICKS—FIVE HEAVY BREEDS 
Alabama bred from vigorous winter layers. 
Reds: 100, $15.00 
Jersey Giants: 100, $20 
“RAMSEY? Ag KTMORE, “ALA. 


Tancred Chicks.—Marshall strain direct, from | prize 
winning stock. We have contest pen. $15, hundred; 
postpaid. Also 3-6-8-10 weeks chicks. Free catalogue. 
Mountview Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 

$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, Brown Leghorn, An- 
conas, $13. Barred Rocks, Thompson or Parks strain, 
$15. From pedigreed males. Light Brahmas, $18. 
Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 





























BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Hollywood White Leghorns from our breeders aver- 
aging over 180 eggs each their first year, same stock 
Live delivery guaranteed. Price $12.50 per 
Orange Grove Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, 


~ Baby chicks from pens heaced by “304 and 274 "eRe 
dams; sired by males <lirect from prize winning flock. 


. 





The Progressive Fe 
BABY CHICKS 


KINGS KWALITY CHICKS 


Are money makers for poultrymen, 
Young’s strain S. C. White Leghorns, 
from free range raised stock, $15.00 per 100; 
$130.00 per 1,000. Postage paid, 0% live 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
us for prices on R. L s, Owens strain; 
big, fine, husky fellows. 


KINGS POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 


““Fru-Blood Missouri | yy = 4 Chicks.—Leading va. 
rieties at extremely low Expert x. 
flocks, extensive modern ah best shippi 
cilities assures complete satisfaction. Prepeld, 1 
alive. —— teday for catalog and lew prices. we 
wards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 

“Blue Ribbon Superior Chicks.—Blood tested Rocks, 

Buff Orpingtona, especially priced: 100, $14; 

500, boy 50. Assorted Rocks, Reds, * Orpingtons: 100, 
$13; , $60. all heavies: 100, $12; 500, $50: 
a Be ng 100% delivery. ipped c.c.d. See them 
Atlant 7 paying and be convinced. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, 

anta, Ga 

















MILLER’S 
BABY CHICKS AND EGGS 


Accredited, certified, trapnested 

pure Tancred; Pedigreed, Special 

and Flock Matings. Priced low. 
Limited amount to sell. 


MRS. H. E. MILLER, LOXLEY, ALA. 


Genuine blood tested, a Leghorns, all col- 
ors—also 


ed from hig 
flocks priced ag a 12; 500, $55; 1,000, $100. Reds 
and Rocks per $13; 500, ‘$60. " Order at these net 
prices from ay 00%. Our catalog free, describing aus 
the new certified breeds. Sanitary Hateheries, Box 
100, Weimar, Texas. 

It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by Bid 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 

fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Lae for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


LESTER’S 
HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
From high producing, free range flocks. 
S. C. White Leg- S. C. Rhode Island 











horn, S. C. Brown Reds, Barred Ply- 
Leghorn, Anconas mouth Rocks 

SE vavecivownte $ 4.25 

bv sinha te vane 8.50 

SD siaccnee eeee 15.00 

MP ised vactesied 72.50 





100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Catalog on request. 


LESTER’S HATCHERY, ROME, GA. 


Baby Chicks.—3,500 every week. Eight weeks pul- 
lets, 2,000 now ready. Hanson and Wyckoff strains. 
If it’s bigger, better laying Leghorns that you want, 
try Lukert’s Laying Leghorns. Official Alabama Con- 
test average, 251 eges. Give us a trial. We can please 
you. Save you money. Free instructive catalogue 
tells how. WLukert Leghorn Farm, Salerno, 


GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 
IF ORDERED NOW 
AS LOW AS & EACH 


BLOOD-TESTED—ACCREDITED FLOCKS 


Geo. W. Little, of Colorado, developed 460 pul- 
lets from our chicks which produced 7,152 eggs 
during the month of December. Proven produc- 
ers, bred for year ‘round egg production. All 
flocks from leading strains and have average flock 
records up to 232 eggs. 15 years better breeding; 
seven successive seasons blood-testing—now cli- 
maxed in greatest egg production strength ever 
recorded, Highest grade of chicks, lowest pos- 
sible prices. All leading varieties. 100% live de- 
livery guaranteed. Immediate or future delivery. 
Write for Illustrated Poultry Book containing valu- 
able instructions on raising chicks—it is Free. 


GOLDEN RULE POULTRY FARMS 
Box 49, Sedalia, Missouri, or Rogers, Ark. 


Postage prepaid. 
t 











Baby chicks prepaid to you; 100% live delivery. 
Guaranteed to make the greatest winter layers you 
ever owned. Broad. deep body kind; pure Tancred and 
D. W. Young strains. We specialize in Single Comb 
White Leghorns only. We buy no eggs a the 
country. You know what you are getting. e kind 
that lays and pays. Price only l2c. Red cum Poul- 
try Farm, Quitman, Ark. 

Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Choicest flocks used. By- 
ery chick Fey for size and vigor. Quick shipment, 
Per 100 1,000: White xacheres. Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas: ie $62.50, $120. rred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Rhole Island Reds: $15, Hy $140. White 
Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Black Minorcas: $16, $77.50, $150. Heavy 

, assorted: $13, $62.50, $120. Light breeds as- 
sorted: $11, $57.50, $100. Many other breeds. For 
orders of 50, add le per chick, 25 2c per chick. Post- 
age paid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. We hatch 
your eges at 4e each and ship chicks prepaid. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 

nan 

Aneonas.—$4, 25; $7.50, 50; $14, 100; 

$125, 1,000; paneeee. 100% live delivery. 


Farm, Wiggins 
CORNISH 











$65, 500; 
lair Bex 











ds, 8, Tancred White Leghorns, $16 per 100. 
gy eges, $2 for 15. Mrs. Ola y, 





Baby Chicks. oe from selected flocks and 
100 live delivery; satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Minoreas 

$15 per 100; $67.50 per 500. Write Williams Hatchery, 

Wetumpka, ‘Ala. 


THE KIND WE HATCH 

WE WOULD BUY 

From Strong, Vigorous, Free Range Flocks, 

Bred to Lay. Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 

White Wyandottes, $15 per hundred. Tan- 

cred White Leghorns, $12 per hundred. 
J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 

3361 Summer Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








~ | Chicks That Live.—Best equipped ad 
and poultry plant in Alabama. Leghorns under 

nest with records above 200. Reds, Rocks, and Orping. 

tons with quality unequaled. Write Madison County 

Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 


Chieks from commercial egg farm flocks averaging 
over 50% egg production TT... 








Dark Cornish.—Eggs: $2 sitting; 24 for $2.75. 
W. B. Hubbard, Prattville, Ala. 
GAMES 

Black Breasted Red Games. 15 eggs $2, postpaid 
W. J. Allen, Edna, Ala. 

Red Cuban Games. 5 oe $5; eags, $3 per 15. David 
Griffin, Nashville, N. C. 

Irish Black Breasted Red Games. 15 eggs pareel 
post Also stock for sale or trade. Walter 
Lester, “Columbiana, Ala _ 

Pit Games.—Chester Red Games, Chester Blue 

eges $2. Cocks, one to two years old, $5 
each. C. L. Chester, Camp Hill, rn 
_JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

Eggs, 32-50 sitting. — om Dr. Lambert, 

Denton. 


























Jersey Sane State Fair cm 
and $3. Kennie R. Nelsen, Caney 

Purebred Jersey s Giant eggs, $1.75 per sitting, 
postpaid. Mrs. C. Moore, Star Rt., Atmore, Ala. 

saan 

Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs. Write for literature 
Mrs. E. FP. Jones, GaHatin, Tenn. 

Selected Tancred White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per is: 
delivered. Write a D. Loden, n_Hicsbers Pals. 

Tanereds, Imper direct. tog betes = “chicks, 
eggs, stock. Descriptive folder fre. H. H. Bonnet, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Brown Leghorns. 
from my state 
Booneville, Miss. 


(Classified ads. c 























on next page) 











Sittings, 31.78 
Springs, ‘Tenn. 
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PLANTING INTENTIONS 
MARCH |, 1928 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in the to- 

tal acreage of crops is to be ex- 
pected this season if the weather condi- 
tions permit, according to the report on 
planting intentions issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
50,000 farmers who have reported to the 
Department the acreage of various crops 
which they intend to grow this year plan 
to increase their. acreage_of main ‘crops 
(exclusive of cotton) by over 3 per cent, 
the greatest increase being in those sec- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley where 
wet weather or flood conditions inter- 
fered with planting last spring. 

As interference with planting from ad- 
verse weather and losses from summer 
drouth or other causes cannot be fere- 
seen, the acreages harvested are usually 
somewhat below those intended in the 
spring, but the tendency toward an in- 
creased acreage appears to be now more 
general than in any of the past five sea- 
sons, except in 1925. 

The following table shows intended 
plantings in 1928 in per cent of acreage 
grown for harvest in 1927 :— 





United South South West- 
Crop States Atlantic Central ern 
COPn ..cccccccess 102.8 101.9 106.1 101.7 
All spring wheat 98.5 99.1 
Durum wheat... T1149 _..... 
Other spg. wheat 792.1) ..... saves ieee 
To sncaseeeacs 98.6 91.3 90.3 107.2 
Barley ...-. 123.9 111.9 91.6 116.1 
Flaxseed ..... Ber 
BSc vc vce¥usdes 88.7 
Grain sorghums 102.3 eee blbate sea a 
Potatoes .......- 111.9 112.4 115.0 107.2 
Sweet potatoes 
and yams 105.5 103.3 107.6 100.0 
Tobacco ........ 115.7 109.9 |S. Saaae 
“Peanuts .....- 112.0 107.8 3 See 
Tame hay 98.6 100.0 102.8 100.0 


tIncludes only the four states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 





REWARD FOR NEW KNOWL- | 
| EDGE ABOUT NITROGEN 


EALIZING the great need for noel 

economical importance of more 
knowledge about nitrogen in relation to 
crop fertilization, the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda Educational Bureau has offered an 
annual award of $5,000 to research work- 
ers in North America for outstanding re- 
search that will contribute to the fund of 





Spanx 








“SHUCKS, THIS IS EASY” 
Thus does Miss Agnie Minten, Brooks County, 
Texas, quote her horse in sending this picture. 


knowledge regarding nitrogen in crop pro- 
duction. This award is sponsored by the 
American Society of Agronomy, an or- 
ganization composed of the crop and soi! 
investigators of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of the United 
States and Canada. 


In announcing the activity and plans of 
the Society of Agronomy regarding this 
award, Dr. P. E. Brown, of Iowa State 
College, secretary-treasurer of the so- 
ciety, said :— 


“A more thorough understanding of 
the part that nitrogen plays in crop pro- 
duction is one of the greatest needs of 
agricultural science today. We expect 
this award to develop, particularly in ag- 
ricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
erg a great fund of authoritative data 

nd information, and we can reasonably 
ae work in this country to be 

by similar emeateente in all 


Farmers ” Exchange 


LEGHORNS 


Kerlin strain White Leghorn chicks: $15, 100. 
Hatching eggs: $7.50, 100; M seems Hunter's Poul- 
~ Farm; Statesville, N. 


ollywood, ee 9 330 egg blood White Leg- 
a. Chick $12. 100 up. Guaranteed to live. 
Hatehing ones: "$7, 100 up. Shipment any date want- 
ed. Big discount on large orders. Catalogue free. 
R. E. Sandy ,Stuarts Draft, Va. 














(25) 391 
TOBACCO 





ig Type Poland China boars, gilts and = Sat- 
isfection guaranteed, J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. 


GUERNSEYS 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew 
ing. 5 pounds $1; in. $2. Sooking, 12, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, M 
Kentucky. 





10 Guernsey dairy eater calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Young Guernsey bulls, 
with official records. Gayoso Farm, 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys.—Heifers and bull calves. ‘The kind you 
want. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, Fla. 





by proven sires; out of dams 
Horn Lake, Miss. 














MINORCAS 


Buy standard Buff Minorea chicks and eggs. Mat- 
sons Minorca Farm, Norse, Texas. 


Bight Anderson strain Black Minorca 








laying hens 





and cock, all heavy birds from prize winning stock, 
price $27.50. H. Blackburn, 201 Dauphin, Mobile, 
Ala. 

ORPINGTONS 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, four to six months 
old; Raleigh and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, Val- 
dosta, Ga, 

GOATS 


Registered Milk Goats, four breeds; 
on kids. Blue Mountain Ranch, Box 
Station, , Little | Rock, Ark. 


DOGS 








as" prices 
-D, Pulaski 





White Orpingtons.— 
15, $2; 30, $3.50; 100, 
Centertown, Ky. 

suff Orpingtons. ee The world’s 
leading strains for show and egg records. Eggs, $2, $5. 
Guaranteed. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
White Rocks.—Eggs: $1.50, 15. Lular Humphrey, 
Trenton, Ala. 
Fishel White Rock eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
Veal, Deepstep, Ga. 
Parks’ 
postpaid. 


Aristocrat Barred 
free. Inquiries “solicited. 
Blountsville, 


-Gaybrook Quality strain. Begs: 
$10; prepaid. Gaybrook Farms, 





— chicks 











Mrs. Irwin 





purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings $2.50; 
IAzzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 

Rock eges for sale. Price list 
James P. Alidredge, Rt. 1, 





Fox Terriers. Dr. Wood, Steens, Miss. 


English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 

Nice Pointer es — aad will =e twenty gauge gun 
or squirrel dog. Breedlove, Downs, Ala. 

Pedigreed ery Police ee four months old. 
twenty-five dollars; males, forty. 














TOBACCO 
Three years old. 10 pound packages. 
Chewing $2; omokiag $1.50; mild smoking 
$1; plus posta Pay when received. 
FARMER “UNION, ASKIN, KY. 
Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten 


Best pounds B 
— —e P ten pounds mellow ‘ancking. $1.50 











postage ate business, guarantee satisfac- 

= 0. D. Col er Pool, Tenn. Reference: 

Martin Bank, Samer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
TREE KILLER 

Bo-Ko Co., 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 


3 WANT TO BUY 














Old postage stamps wanted on gonaiened quod befor: 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 

FOR SALE OR ee 

For Exchange.—$125 Texas Saddle, weight 75 pounds, 

for 16 or 20 gauge extra gun. hat = i Dr. 


A. W. Patton, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Females, 
ble. Chas. Strangward, Sylvester, Ga. 


Two female pups. 5 months old; one of the best hunt- 
ing strain % how cur; one black and one yellow. 
Price $10 each. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 











Holterman’s asin Barred ~ egas, direct; 
penned $2.75; two sittings $5; from range $1.50. Clip 
out ad- now. Adam Boozer, Rt. 6, Albertville, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Red eggs, $1.50 for 15; 100 for $5. Mrs, W. A. 
Ratley, Midway, Ala. 


Rhode Toland eees: ii 











15, $1.50; from oo ts best strains 








in Mississippi. Baby chicks: 25, $4. RB. Rogers. 
DeKalb, Miss. 

Imperial S 1 exhibiti tr d_ mat- 
ng: 15 eggs 2 $2.50; 00. $13.50. BR. M. De Shazo, 
Greenville, 8. C 





Single Comb Red eggs from proven by 


ane Stand.—Hold_ twelve books; hardwood, walnut 
, $1 postpaid, Ilustrated March 3 issue. Moffitt 
ute Co., Bamseur, N. C. 





AUTO SUPPLIES 
With Knockout Valve Tools anyone can install new 
valye seat rings. Thereby renewing — blocks, 
automobiles, ee ee ees. Catalogue free. Knock- 


out, Aberdee: 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 











| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—A man to work on the farm. In answer- 
ing give price wanted. D. D4 Fleming, Fernbank, Ala. 
Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Ls 4 work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, D Tenn. 
Wanted.—Position as foreman on farm. Many years 
experience as farmer an: Also 
vetenarian. Dr. John L. Baker, Haleyville, Ala. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nas’- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert ——, 
mechanic and * a good _ 7 to 
you is small. For bookt-t 

27s Nashville. 























m Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and appliances. 
Send for catalogue. The Stover 
y+ — Tibbee Station, Miss. 





igh prod 8 
properly mated; good color; 15 eggs $1.25. R. 8. 
Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 


It will pay you to buy Nations’ quality Single Comb 











Reds. Eggs $2.50; chicks 20 cents. Special matings 
reasonable. Few cockerels. A real breeding plant of 
better Reds. T. W. Nations, Elberton, Ga. 
WYANDOTTES 
Silver Wyandotte a —A, § $1.50 per 15, de- 
livered. J. W. Bass, 8 





Reduced prices, April and May. Abbott's superior 
prize winning Golden Wyandotte hatching eggs: pen 
3 two, $2; Fr 50, fifteen; post- 
Fertility guaranteed. Free folder. 
Abbott's Poultry Ranch, Buena Vista, Tenn. 


DUCKS—GEESE 





FARM MACHINERY 











— Nashville “Kuto “Soho School, Dept. 
[AGENTS WANTED _—'| 


Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















Bargains.—Delaval Separator and Rolling Chair. Get our free sam 
“ ple case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 

Miss Ora Carlisle, Roanoke, Ala, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co.. 

Save your land easy with Cook Ditcher-Terracer. Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
Reduced price. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, At- We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Bxtracts, 
lanta,. Ga. Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 

$200 buys a 18x26 used Case Threshing Machine ation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 
in good condition; can also be used for pea thresher You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im 
and corn sheller. The machine has wind stacker and menge profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
self feeder. Look it over. Shredde Tor MES 8, four for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


roll Shredder in good condition for $150. 
A 


Storrs, Wetumpka, Ala. 
HONEY 





Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Beats 





Pure Honey from producer. — Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 





White Pekin duck eggs: 15, $1.50; 190, a: delivered. 
John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 











KODAK FINISHING 


~Tollar’s Kodak ~ ona 
Best work and service. 


Ala. 
Roll Films Developed 10c.—Film packs developed 


~ by “mail. 
Box 71, _ * s-- 





Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro ©o., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








25e; — > to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 





Bourbon Red toms $7. Write Curt Bates, Winfield, 
Ala. 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. W. Upchurch, 
Gordo, Ala. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys — ramen by 47-pound “tom. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, 


Pure Bourbon Red ae sam. 35ce each; toms $7. 
Mrs. J. M. McCombs, Winfield, Ala. 


Mammoth Bronze toms, $10 to $25; young hens, $7 
to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 


Pure Bourbon . =~ eggs; unrelated pens; $6 
dozen. Mrs. G. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 


Banks County Seales Farm, Alto, Ga.—Pure White 
Holland and Bourbon Red turkey exes, $5 dozen. 


Turkey Eggs. s.—Limited number of setting CRE ‘from 
choice pens of Bronze, Bourbon Reds, White Hollands 
and Narragansetts. Price 75e to $1.25 each. Glen- 
wood Farms, Pittsview, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
































one developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Hastman agents, 
Senninaboan, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, 
, Waterloo, Iowa. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Yard wide Drilling, 10c yard, postpaid. 
all cotton — $6.95, express paid. 
Stores Co., Ateo., Ga. 


Make a Kozy-Kat spread for baby’s bed. Cute 
Kozy-Kittens stamped on 9 inch squares of muslin, 
white or unbleached; all different, no two alike. In- 
teresting, pretty, easy to embroider. 15 blocks $1.25, 
postpaid, Money back if not satisfied. Lenore Tucker, 
Rt. 1, Karnak, Ill. 


Buy Direct from Manufacturers.—One barrel dishes; 





free en- 
Dept. 








45 pound 
Write Atco 











Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 

. No capital or experience needed. are or full 

time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Tolle articles, Household Special- 





ties, etc. 500% profit.@ Valuable booklet free. Na- 
—— eaeae Laboratories, 1972 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 








A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
1 income; permanent. Write now for free book, 
on Ahead.’” Tanners Shoe Mig. Co., 623 So. 
C St., Boston, Mass. 


Make $50 to $75 a week. Everyone needs Shoes. 
Sell Mason's all-leather Shoes, amazing low prices. 
85 styles—men's, women’s, children’s. No experience 

ed. Big outfit free. Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 
613, Chippewa Palls, Wis. 


$5.00 selling outfit ‘loaned free! Make $10 daily eas- 


and entirely different 
Wringer Mop and Dust Mop. 


Housewives eagerly ‘buy - 
ing. be deliver and collect. Get handsome outfit im- 
No money required. 


mediately. Write Delphos Mop 
Co., 3653-C Washington. Delphos, Ohio. 


























Jersey Black Giants, Barred Rock ; algo Nar- not less than gh mage en on less than 12 
rangansett turke Mrs. Marsh “Fier nshaw, Hen- CUPS, saucers, a zes plates, oatmeals, sugar, cream — “yy “ 
hones, ier. a ” espns er, platter, sauce dishes, etc., $5.50. Factory imper- a... —28.59 oe me | Goats taee? 4 
fections. Same on decorated $9. Barrels unlimited. = Been ee ee ee eee 
For Sale.—Tancred White Leghorn and Sheppard If freight is over $1 we pay difference. Shipped from o capital or experience required. our pay daily. 
Ancona eggs, $1.50 each sitting. Johnson Brothers, our warehouses, Boston or New York. United China, supply samples. Silk yy — — — 
s : ‘ hose . 
re “ - RO TE Inc., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. Company, Park 2906, Cinsineati Ohio. 
ure oose -feather ects, a urbon TENTS “7 ” 
toms, $9; 1927, $7.50. Buff Orpington hen eggs: 15. PA $8.00 to $16.00 daily easy, introducing ‘‘Chieftain 
$1.25. J. A. Ward, Winfield, Ala. Inventions ay - Patented or unpatented. fine quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. , 545 Enright, St. Louis, —— write orders. We deliver and collect. Your 
Exes.—-Langshan, Brahmas, Cochin, Rocks, Wyan- Missouri. every day. No capital or experience necessiry. 
dottes, $1.50 per ~% prepaid. ayes and geese. Cata- Seve time pays you big. Send today for free som- 


log free. M. H. Myers, Edom, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Our 1928 catalog just from press. 84 pages, show- 
ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. 
(Over 300 items.) Write today for your copy free. 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-88, Quincy, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester Whites.—Pigs, bred sows, 
vice boars. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
gilts, 

















ser- 








Registered Durocs.—Boars, 
Farm. Somerville, Tenn. 

Extra fine recistered Duroc 
H. M. Webb, Teague, _Texas, E 
Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- 
u ‘action guaranteed. W. 8. Latta, Somer- 


pigs. Wayside 





pigs; bargain prices. 








ville, Tenn. 
Duroc Jerseys, 

bred gilts oe: ne 200 

Jamesville, N. C. 


For Set registered, Duroe sow, sixty dol 
lars. Colonel-Scissors breeding. Also three months 
mals, $06. L. W. Burt Stock & Dairy Farm, Thom-— 
asville, Ga. 





100 pound gilts and boars, $12 
; pedigreed. RB, B. Holliday. 








ESSEX 


Fine registered —. Digs, bred gilts. 
ridge, Randleman, N 


Purebred registered — Black Essex. 
faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Spotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- 
hurst, Ga. 





BE. A. Ald- 





Satis- 











Bi Poland China Ww. V. Sum- 


nat Alieeville, Ala. 


a Sek PL Pee 


pigs for sale. 











Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg. 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
mod! for instruct ions or (write for free t he: 
to Obtain a Patent’”’ and “‘Record of Invention’ 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
fleient service. rence A. 0’ . 
ent Attorney, 77-T Security Bank Building, 
across street from Patent ice), Washington, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a Psa on 
job; $125-$250 —_— Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 











ples. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Shop 1823, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; 000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
may be returned. We furnish you with 
license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. 
Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


ea $240 month and auto to travel in. 








Bonus 


ides. Introduce new line guaranteed hosiery for 
—— women, chilldren. 126 styles, colors. Beats 
store prices. eed wear 7 months or hose 
free. line Silk Hosiery you ever saw. New 


sales plan. Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. 
Write | for =e Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 5237, 





CHOOSING A VOCATION 


Don't be a square peg in a round hole. 
If selecting your life’s work or changing 
positions first read our folder “DOES 
YOUR JOB FIT YOU?—mailed free on re- 
quest. 
VOCATIONAL CLINIC 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SYRUP 
Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar 




















Cane. 
Best grade. 85 gailon barrel $20, Cash with order. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 
Homespun Sakae. > i ng, 5 pounds $1.25 
$1257 10. oe 10. $1.50, Pipe free. Pay 
Bardwell, Ky. 


Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
10, $2. met ry ‘come 90c; 10, 
Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay ~ gg — Pipe free. 
‘aducah, 





TOBACCO 
1.25; 
* P00 United 
Farmers, Mayfield, 
ne Union, C8, Paducah, 
ee 5 pounds 
good red leaf. Juicy 





Agents.—Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of the 
age. It is semi-Hquid, chemically prepared pure up-river 
Para rubber. Applied cold, without heat or tools, it 
quickly vuleanizes itself to tube or 
punctures or blowouts. Agen 


Marquette 
cago. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





LOW PRICES 
WHY PAY MORE? 


State Accredited 
n Voarsof breed: i, 


Sige’s “OVERSIZE” CH 


CHICKS from 
WORLD'S FINEST BLOODLINES. 
high egg 


Bult Sesee - 
Black een Bi: orp. 
Ss. L. Wyn. Wh. 
Assorted 


“Light Assorves 


Prices 
BETTER 


ny Re C.Reds 
Orp. wh. ‘ainerces 4 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, 


LINCOLN, LL. BOX 799 
s Int'l. Mid-West, lll. & American 
B. C. P. Association 





iv py ae Say Sfoven tive mi MILLION 








.- by 4 








2.60 4.60 
2.60 4.26 











White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 
Barred, 
Rose Comb Reds; 


Wyandottes and Anconas 





High Quality CHICKS? 


White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
White and Buff Orping- 
tons; White and Black Minorcas; White 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 

25 SO 100 500 1,000 
.. $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.60 

4.50 8.00 15.00 70.00 135.00 

6.00 10.00 18.00 85.00 175.00 


Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 
MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, 


INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 























AMERICA’S 
LEADING. [ PLFAYS RY UNIKOM KO hy 
eer ers Pure Dre 
TANCRED, WYCKOFF, OWENS, SHEPPARD a HOLTERMAN, 
THOMPSON, AND TORMOHLE: 

100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 100 1,000 
Anconas and Leghorns @........-..00cc.cccssccdscccccseces 12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks, Blk. Minorcas, S. C. and R. C. Reds 14.00 67.50 130,00 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons - 00 13-58 by 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
Assorted Heavy Breeds 
Assorted Light 


Order NOW. delivered when wanted. Reference: People’ s Ranking ‘Co. Free Literature, Write 
BOX 155-F, 


GLASER HATCHERIES, 





McCOMB, OHIO 





sane Soran Srna 


Baby Chicks, eggs and pullets from flocks direct from 

225 to 328 egg lines with trapnested pedigreed ancestry. 

ing produced entirely on this farm. Every bird 

of our Select and Sovereign grades direct from breeders 

named and at least 2 year old hens. Junior one = 
pullets. Rucker, T: 

* parks 


e ucker Firefly Reds, Byers 
Orpingtons, Fishel W. Wyan:; Junior $12; Sovereign 
Select $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Free catalogue. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Steck bieod tested and In eee by WN. C. Dept. 
Agri... PEDIGREED. } oy a our pens ex- 
tlusively from hens with record oe -306. Hanson- 
Ta foundation. "rleee seeemmable: Write for 


PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 





B, 
$14; 





EET hee 


RIVERSIDE & 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 





U. 8. 


Reg. 
Pat. Off. 
Continue to lead all others in nlite. the result of 


years of careful breeding, blood t ng, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. “Tasted of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 

prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% a delivery, C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 ‘actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 

ide Hatc 


Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 








Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 


y Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rs ter 











BABY CHICKS 


Vigorous, hatched Single Comb White Leg- 
horn Baby < Chicks from breeders of size and type, 
sired by pedigreed males produced under the right 
conditions, prepaid 100% safe arrival guaranteed. 
Write for my new low prices on chicks, the cheap- 
est in 10 years; also my instructive illustrated cata- 

of the South’s pioneer producers of qual- 
iy chicks. Thousands of satisfied ory 

GILLILAND, SILER CITY, 


N. C.: 
3] 











Roun stock bred trains 
with records to 300 ly. Pure 
Accredited flocks. WE QUARANTEE OU eon! 


WEEKS—Write for full details—mostliberal amazi 
euerenten over made, Ask about our Basy urchase Plan 
per 100 . Prompt 100% live Gelivery and 
















chicks. Pure-bred stock selected .~ 


ta Big Catal i 








Our catal 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Ky. 


Trap-Nested CHIX 


Means more eggs—More eggs more money. 
Don’t buy ordinary Leghorn Chix when we 
can furnish you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
NESTED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
hundred. Write for circular. Tancred 324 egg 
male heads best pen. yy eae order now. 
20% deposit, balance C. 

BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


oa COD. CHICK OFFFR 


Pay the postman when you 
get your chicks. Purebred se- 
lected stock with 3 breed type 

























3 laying ability. Big Ca 






Write for our illust: 

tells all about our aaeie tone oe con 
Plan of shipment. Write Ay ~ Sond 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks, 
(ak: » Ossege Hatehery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0. 







Get Chicks Now for 


Poultry Editor, The 


HE practice of holding chicks in 
boxes until 48 hours old, or ready for 
the first feeding, is growing. Unless 


brooder ig quite dark during the first two 

days, chicks are in- 
clined to eat litter or 
pick at each other. 
Chicks can be held 
in shipping boxes 
without danger of 
chilling, overheating 
or eating material 
they shouldn’t. The 
quiet rest is helpful 
sto the chicks and 
saves labor for the 
attendant. 


Prevent Water Spilling —Water from 
containers in shipping crates and boxes 
spills very easily and is often detrimen- 
tal to the birds. Most of the spilling can 
be prevented by placing a wooden float, 
one-half inch thick, in the container. 
This float should be cut the same shape 
of container, small enough to work freely 
so as to rise or fall with the water. Bore 
“a hole one inch or larger in diameter in 
center of float. Birds obtain water through 
this hole. 

Encourage Early Roosting.—Early 
roosting is imperative in the South. 
Corner crowding and overheating will be 
minimized if roosts are provided when 





By J. H. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Early Spring Poultry Hints 


Next Year’s Layers 
WOOD 


Progressive Farmer 


The temperature of the room where oats 
are germinating should be above 60 de- 
grees, preferably above 70 degrees. Siz- 
able sprouts should be developed in four 
or five days. Only good sound seed oats 
should be germinated. 

Care of Layers.—Breeders should 
have green feed or a substitute daily.and 
oyster shell available at all times if 
strong hatching eggs are desired. Houses 
should be kept clean and sanitary. It is 
well to allow birds out in the sun a couple 
oremore hours each day except during 
stormy weather or on days while a cold 
March wind is blowing. 

Break Up Broody Hens.— Unless 
you contemplate using hens to hatch and 
brood chicks, broodiness should be check- 
ed. If broody hens are removed from 
nest as soon as detected and placed in a 
cool, well-ventilated crate or compart- 
ment having a slatted or wire bottom, 
they will be broken up quickly. Such 
hens should be given a bountiful supply 
of fresh water and laying mash. It is a 
good idea to leg-band or mark in some 
way all broody hens. If they become 
broody often it will be advisable to con- 
sume or market them because they will 
not be good layers. 

Care of Young Stock.—Young stock 
need sunlight, and unless the house can 
be opened during the day to allow unfil- 














chicks are from four to six weeks of age. 
One-inch strips or even two by two’s 
rounded off can be used. For conveni- 
ence in handling, from four to six should 
be fastened to cross pieces and set on 
six- or eight-inch legs. Place roosts first 
near heat supply and gradually move 
away from heat. 


Hardening Off Chicks.—The temper- 
ature in the brooder house should be 
gradually lowered until eliminated. Chicks 
can be removed’ from brooder to colony 
or range houses when accustomed. to 
heatless quarters. A good plan is to use 
roosts similar to ones used, in the brooder 
house. Fasten burlap bags to underside 
of roost. If weather is warm chickens 
will roost on top. If temperature drops, 
birds will go under sacks. After a few 
days sacks can be removed. Chicks should 
be weaned from heat when from six to 
10 weeks old, depending on weather 
temperature. 


Green Feed.—Green crops have been 
killed once or more in most sections of 
the South this season. Of course it is ad- 
visable to sow new crops as soon as pos- 
sible. During the gap between the green 
crops a substitute should be furnished if 
best results are desired. In some sections 
cabbage can be obtained at a reasonable 
price. Alfalfa leaves make a good sub- 
stitute. Hay can be placed in a rack or 
on the floor. It will be found more eco- 
nomical to purchase the leaves rather 
than hay, although the first cost is greater, 
because hens cannot eat the stems. Ger- 
minated or sprouted oats also make a 
good substitute for green crops. Oats 
should be soaked for 24 hours in water, 
then drained and allowed to germinate. 














INEXPENSIVE TYPE HOUSE THAT WILL PROPERLY HOUSE THE FLOCK 


tered sun to strike chicks, they should be 
allowed out in the sun. Keep young stock 
growing and feed them according to age. 
Broilers and fryers are now bringing a 
good price but may go slightly higher. 
However, it is advisable to sell broilers 
as soon as possible now. Do not sell birds 
weighing less than one and one-half 
pounds unless a premium can be obtained 
over a larger bird. It is best to hold 
fryers until they weigh two pounds, un- 
less market prices are falling rapidly. 
The first pound of flesh costs the most 
and the next pound will be nearly all 
profit because there will be little or .no 
mortality and the cost of the chick came 
out of the first pound. 

Home Egg Preservation.— Now is 
a good time to put eggs down in water- 
glass or some other preservative for use 
next fall and winter when eggs are scarce 
and expensive. If directions are care- 
fully followed, eggs will keep very well. 


More Turkey Eggs.—By feeding tur- 
keys on laying mash as you do the chick- 


.ens the number of eggs laid will be 


greatly increased. Earlier laying can 
also be encouraged by the same practice. 
It is not advisable to allow a turkey hen 
to sit until she has laid nearly out. By 
collecting eggs regularly, sitting will be 
discouraged and continued laying en- 
couraged. 

Culling.—From this time on, prices 
on hens, stags, roosters, etc., tend to de- 
cline. Inferior birds should therefore 
be marketed as soon as detected. 

Candling Eggs.—Market eggs as well 
as hatching eggs should be candled. At 
this season, during heavy, production, — 
blood spots or blood |rings are likely to be 
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found. Consumers do not know the cause 


and have an idea that the egg is old and 
has deteriorated. They lose their appe- 
tite for eggs and often refuse to purchase 
more. The small amount of time re- 
quired to candle the eggs may save cus- 
tomers, friends, and cash. 

Infertile Hatching Eggs. — Infertile 
hatching eggs should be boiled and 
ground fine, shell and all, and given to 
baby chicks. One egg should be given 
daily to each 25 chicks. While raw eggs 
are very nourishing to young chicks, the 
danger of spreading white diarrhea is so 





SHE PUSHED THE 300 MARK 
This hen, bred and owned by the Lukert 
Leghorn Farm, Salerno, Florida, laid 297 eggs 
in the Alabama National Egg Laying Con- 
test. She laid 340 eggs in 14 months. 


great that the practice is not recom- 
mended. 

Roosts.—Place small, low roosts in 
all brooder houses when chicks are three 
or four weeks old. The quicker they 
start roosting the better the chicks will 
grow out. 

National Egg Week.—National Egg 
Week will be held May 1 to 7. This 
week is set aside and proclaimed National 
Egg Week to honor one of America’s 
greatest industries now valued at over 
one billion dollars. Effort will be made 
in every state to encourage the use of 
more eggs. Few people realize the value 
of the egg as food. This is specially true 
in the South where fewer eggs are con- 
sumed than in any other section of the 
country. It is hoped that subscribers will 
lend every effort to make this celebration 
a worthy one. Suggestions will be car- 
ried in these columns and poultry raisers 
should obtain many worthwhile sugges- 
tions to help market eggs more efficiently 
and profitably. 


POULTRY DEVELOPMENT _ 
WORK : 


N THE spring of 1925 the county 

agents of Hart, Franklin, Elbert, and 
Madison counties, met one afternoon with 
the idea of working out some plan to dis- 
pose of the surplus poultry in their coun- 
ties. 

Poultry sales had been held at irregu- 
lar intervals in each of these counties be- 
fore. Due to the fact that the counties 
could not load a car regularly, after one 
of these sales there would be much dis- 
satisfaction to the farmers when they had 
to go back to their old system of selling 
and taking trade for their poultry, or 


selling below the prices they received at 
the car. 


A Pick-up Poultry Car 


(THESE county agents realized that 

some system had to be worked out, 
whereby poultry could be disposed of reg- 
ularly throughout the year for a cash 
market. For each county to load a car 
would be impossible. They therefore de- 
cided to load one car monthly, running a 
Pick-up poultry car, stopping at each 
county for one day, and loading from 
4,000 to 5,000 pounds in each county. 

This system was tried out and proved 
to be very satisfactory, as shown by the 
Progress and development that this work 
has done. For example, during the year 
1925, Franklin County’s sales amounted 














to $12,800 or an average of $1,000 a car 
as their part. In 1926, $30,100 worth of 
surplus poultry was sold by the farmers 
to the poultry cars in Franklin County. 
During the year 1927, this increased to 
$44,200. During April of 1927, two car- 
loads of poultry were shipped from this 
one county. The sale on April 6 and 7, 
1927, in Franklin County amounted to a 
total of 16,077 pounds bringing in a total 
of $4,476.73 to the farmers. Fryers 
brought 42 cents per pound, hens 23 cents, 
and roosters 13 cents. In the same coun- 
ty on April 27 and 28, a total of 13,188 
pounds, was loaded bringing in a total of 
$3,656.87. This was the largest amount 
loaded in one month duting this year. 
Sales in other counties also increased 
practically as much. 


Good Prices Received 

HE February sale of 1928, was held 

in these counties on February 14 at 
Hartwell, February 15 at Royston, Feb- 
ruary 16 at Lavonia and Bowman, Feb- 
ruary 17 at Elberton and Martin and at 
Comer February 18. There was a total 
of 66,452 pounds of live poultry loaded 
in these five counties. 

The poultry car holds from 12,000 to 
15,000 pounds of live poultry so you can 
see that there was practically fivé car- 
loads loaded from these counties. This 
amount brought in a total of $14,258.57 
to the producers, at the February sales. 
The following prices were paid at the car 
direct to the farmers by the buyers: fry- 


CANADIAN RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
MALE 


He is the son of a 321 egg hen, who is a 


full sister to the pen of eight sisters that 
made a world’s record of 299 eggs average. 
Lukert Leghorn Farm of Salerno, Florida, is 
the owner. 


ers 40 cents, hens 20 cents, roosters 10 
cents, capons 25 cents, stags 18 cents 
and turkeys 30 cents. 


The County Agent Helped 


HIS was a competitive bid, several 

bids being received by the poultry 
committee and county agent. During the 
same week at another sale in Georgia, 
where there was no county agent in the 
county, and the bid was not a competitive 
bid fryers sold for 8 cents under this price 
and hens and turkeys a few cents under. 
This goes to show the value of the work 
that the county agents are doing and the 
advantage of competitive bids received by 
these sources for poultry. 

The requests for bids on these sales 
are sent out by the bureau of markets 
and the buyers wire the county agents 
and poultry committee at the loading point, 
on the day the bids are to be opened giv- 
ing their bids. The county agent then, 
with the assistance of the poultry commit- 
tee, accepts the most favorable bid. The 
use of this method of selling live poultry 
is growing’ rapidly. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 


an 


V HEN buying hose for children, re- 
member that the foot of the stock 
ing should be one inch longer than the 
child’s foot. 
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Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
The South’s Largest Poultry Farm 


Offers an Exceptionally Fine Lot of 


PULLETS! 


Four Weeks Old 
Eight Weeks Old 
Twelve Weeks Old 
Also Laying Pullets 


PRICED RIGHT! 


We are now able to quote you attractive on the best starting feed, growing mash 
prices on the finest lot of young pullets and grains on free range. We also have 
fra have ever ereneere., Fat Fe neg are 4 large number of laying pullets that 
eel Boe; Single. Prem White to should show nice profits right from the 
horns with enviable records. They are Start. A new 6 acre addition to our farm 
parcness. strong and vigorous, havin has enabled us to greatly increase our 
een given the best of brooding and fed capacity. 





Mail the Coupon for Catalog and Prices 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., ENSLEY, ALA. 


Could You Use a Few 
More Pay Days in 


COUPON 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO. 
Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 


1928? Please send me your new illustrated 

catalog of Single Comb White Leg- 

A few dozen eggs taken to horns and your special low prices on 
town once or twice a week will these wonderful “egg machines.” 


add considerably to your in- 
come in the course of a year. 
Why not develop a nice flock oi 
egg producers as an extra mon- 


I am in the market for.. 


ey crop? The initial cost is eT here ay ee rer ey Teer ere ae re 
small. You will derive both 
pleasure and profit from the 
small amount of time and at- Bn cho inst chandetir cccnsdud.nctheedadebsantas 


tention given them. 
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EVERLAY LEGHORN 
= = Se 


HUNDREDS COCKERELS, 
or WHITE LEGHORN ‘rotters 
Hens, out of stock with egg contest records up te 314 
eoss. Hatching eggs, ete. Setaged ¢.0.d, and guaran- 
teed. Get our special price buileti 28th annua’ 


o— h 
catalog before you buy. GEORGE B. FERRIS, 
830 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PiGrentest See et 
es 1) "Boetland, ind. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ||| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


PPPS rer 
ARISTOCRAT |} 
Dark Barred Rock hatching eggs, baby chicks, AUCTION 
pullets and apenas, Our eng | are reason- 3 
able considering quality. rite for prices on i 
your needs. 500 Grade Dairy 
Cattle 


SHADYSIDE FARM, Box 127, Ragland, Ala. 
Mostly Holstein and Guernsey Spring- 


ers will predominate at this 
offering. 


From 200 dt d. Leading varieties; 
prices wit ‘oS 4 a Live delivery ; ped. 
April 4, 1928 
FOND DULAC, WISCONSIN’ ; 


Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Gex 12. BRENHAM, TEX. 
Everyone who has seen my five large 
grade sales have said they had never 












































LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
seen so many really fine 


Champion Winter ifGi Win Winter Eeg 
Test $50.00 Silver levine 
as had been assembled at these sales. 
The finest cattle in the | 


























Cup at Ga, Nat Natl. ‘tee Contest. 8, C. 
BROODER alt pe world are pe =e is the EK... 
A steam heated and modern dairy cat- 
Tg tt 
Write for further particulars to 
A 1 JO by running a small —- 
Be ose . PROFIT A YEAR 
NO EXTRA sep Bren. ac NEEDED 
NEW HITCH “BOOKLET i oe « cong 


9 e - Reds, Barred 
HARRIS’ ee so Box _ _, Ga. 
—— that provides the consignments to my {| 
ior 4 300 or mare qi your sales. 
. ag tle sales pavilion insures your comfort ¢ 
regardless of weather conditions. 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found O. G. CLARK, 
od with we. Get teed up mow oth Box 371, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
party the coming year. va - ae ° oe 
Through varias Your Farm Implements 
eams 
DRIVE WITH ONE he coke OF ees 
Methods Complete 
HORSE ASSOCIATION, OF AMERICA 
‘arnz Dovsmorz, Secretary 
Union n Stock Yards, Chicago 
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n Forty COTTON Farms} 


the average return WAS... ~ 


Potash top-dressing demonstrations were conducted on each of 
the forty farms listed below, under field conditions in 1927. In 


Invested in 





| each case the farmer applied his regular fertilizer to his entire 


|| crop... part of the crop received the regular fertilizer plus a top- 

|| dressing of potash. The figures below show the cost per acre of 

'| this potash top-dressing and its value in increased seed cotton. 

| An average of the results shows that $1 invested in potash top- 
dressing returned $8.21 in extra seed cotton. 





Per Acre Acre Value 

Cost of of Potash 
Potash Top- | Increase in 

dressing Seed Cotton 


Name and Location 


Schvitioe Saeadie ehtoke eer - 





$1.80 $24.99 
. P. Elliott, Tabor, N. C. 1.80 16.94 


E. G. Jones, Wadesboro, N. C. 

A 

A. A. McCormick, Manchester, N. C. 1.80 19.11 
M 

B 


_— 


ilton Dail, Hertford, N. C. 2.50 8.75 
. J. Ricks, Conway, N. C. 1.80 20.23 
John T. Thorne, Farmville, N. C. 1.80 -.98 
L. K. Enzor, Fairbluff, N. C. 1.80 20.30 
W. J. Lemon, Winnsboro, S. C. 1.80 4.48 
W. J. Murdock, Pendleton, S. C. 2.50 10.36 








Potash Top “dressing — 


Are you missing thisextra profit? Maybe you 
are...maybe your cotton crop can pay you more. 


Take the case of these forty farmers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. They were con- 
fident they were giving their cotton plenty of plant food. 


But each farmer was willing to try a top- 
dressing of potash on part of his cotton, in 
addition to his regular fertilizer. 


Each acre to be top-dressed was given 200 
pounds of kainit or 100 to 200 pounds of 
muriate just after the cotton was chopped out. 
The results were amazing. Each $1 invested in 
potash top-dressing gave an average return of 
$8.21 in seed cotton. 


Of course this was the average. Some farm- 
ers made more than this, some made less. 
Dorsey Goodwin of Fitzgerald, Ga., used 500 
pounds of 8-3-5 on his cotton. In addition part 
of his cotton was top-dressed with 100 pounds 
of muriate per acre. The muriate top-dressing, 
costing $2.50, returned an increase of $43.75. 


To these forty farmers the application of 
such exceptionally large quantities of potash 
was a new experience and potash as a top- 
dressing was almost unheard of. Yet they 
found that a new idea is sometimes a good 
idea, that their soils in practically every case 
were starved for potash, and that when these 
soils were supplied with extra potash they 
gave very profitable response. 


Abbots, 


. J 
. Hi. 


Percy her 


Wr 
.F. 
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The farms are on average Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plain soils. 
The cotton was grown under 
average conditions. The top- 
dressed plants remained green 
until late in the season, held their 
fruit longer, and withstood dry 
weather better. Several farmers 
reported that the top-dressed 
cotton was easier to pick and had 
a better ratio of lint to seed. 


On some farms continuous 
rains, grassy fields, and severe 
boll weevil conditions did not 
prevent the potash top-dressing 
from returning a good profit. The 
large applications of potash did 


. J. Murdock, “ vn 2.50 6.86 
. J. Murdock, as ? 2.50 
. Bailes, Fort Mill, S. C. 1.80 
. Spearman, Pelzer, S. C. 1.80 
. Geiger, St. Matthews, S. C. 1.80 
Westberry, St. George, S. C. 1.80 
McKenzie, Camden, S. C. 1.80 
Zimmerman, Cameron, S. C. 1.80 -70 
. I, Lawrence, Effingham, S. C. 1.80 6.51 
. H. Rivers, Chesterfield, S. C. 
Fullbright, Eastanollee, Ga. 
lenn Austin, Dunwoody, Ga. 1.80 
T. W. Parker, Conyers, Ga. 1.80 
Charles Fisher, McDonough, Ga. 1.80 
J. H. Patrick, Jackson, Ga. 1.80 
W. A. Denham, Thomaston, Ga. 1.80 
T. R. Thornton, Hartwell, Ga. 1.80 6.58 
B. C, Bright, Hampton, Ga. 1.80 
S. N. Bearden, Buckhead, Ga. 1.80 
J. N. Shirley, Lavonia, Ga. 
Mrs. H. M. Warren, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Dorsey Goodwin, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 
F. B. Calhoun, Blakely, Ga. 2.50 
C. P. Johnston, Sasser, Ga. 
C. H. Walters, Fitzgerald, Ga. 1.80 
C. C. Hawkins, Americus, Ga. 1.80 7.91 
Bob Chasteen, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 
J. W. Clenny, Edison, Ga. 1.80 
James W. Smith, Americus, Ga. 1.80 
Tifton Farm No. 1, Tifton, Ga. 
Tifton Farm No. 2, Tifton, Ga. 
L. C. Gunn, Enterprise, Miles: 1.25 8.40 
L. C. Gunn, - 2.50 
B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 2.50 3.08 


11.13 
11.06 
15.68 
14.00 
14.28 
25.90 


1.80 14.35 
1.80 23.45 
29.47 
12.04 
11.48 
16.73 
11.90 


17.01 
28.21 
1.80 3.08 
2.50 37.31 
43.75 
14.00 
2.50 15.26 
22.19 


44.10 
19.32 
15.05 
1.87 25.13 
5.00 41.86 





19.25 











not materially delay the maturity 
of cotton. 








Maybe your cotton can use | 


In the above table the cost of potash to the farmer is figured at: 
200 pounds of kainit—$1.80; 100 pounds of muriate—$2.50. Seed 
cotton is figured at 7c per pound. 














much more potash at a good 
profit. You can find out by try- 
ing this idea, proven successful by the ex- 
perience of forty farmers in four states. The 
method of top-dressing cotton with potash is 
very simple. Apply your regular cotton fer- 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


POTASH 


Lampton Building 
Jackson, Miss. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


tilizer, and in addition, just after chopping 
out, apply a top-dressing of potash. Try 50 to 


100 pounds of muriate or 100 to 200 pounds oF 


kainit per acre. 
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3 
Agricultural and Scientific Bureau, 
N. V. Potash Export My. 
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| Hurt Building, Lampton Bldg., 19 W. 44th St., 
| Atlanta,Ga, Jackson, Misses NewYork,N.Y. 
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Please send (without cost) your booklet $8 for 
$1. I understand it will give me additional in- 


farmers. 


Name 





Address 
R.F.D. 





State. 
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